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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CAPTAIN RALEIGH CHANGES HIS PLANS. 


APTAIN RALEIGH left Calais on Thursday afternoon, and 

reached Brindisi on Saturday evening. The P. and O. steamer 

did not leave till Monday, so he had to spend Sunday in Brindisi. 

He went to Mass at eight on Sunday morning, and then returned to 
his hotel and ordered his breakfast and some English papers. 

He turned over the papers lenguidly, taking but little interest in 
their contents, as he drank his coffee and ate his roll. He was too 
full of his own sorrow and disappointment to care much about what 
went on in the world ; he was in the mood to hate the world and 
its pomps and vanities, and to long for solitude. He wanted to be 
alone with his sorrow ; and since Vera had become a nun, he was 
half inclined to resign his commission and become a priest. In 
fact, his thoughts were all running in this direction as he glanced 
through the summary of news in the papers the waiter had laid by 
his side. ‘. 

He had dimly realised at church that morning that there is some- 
thing in the world higher and better than even the happiness of 
married love: that something is, the joy which comes from resigna- 
tion to God’s will, even when that will runs most counter to our own 
will. The clouds had seemed to open for a moment as he knelt 
before the altar, and showed him that behind them blazed the sun; 
but he only glimpsed it. Perhaps we never do much more than 
glimpse this joy on earth; for it is a joy which transcends mere 
earthly happiness as the sun eclipses the electric light ; it is a fore- 
taste of the joy of heaven; but as heaven cannot be entered till 
we have borne the cross, neither can this joy be even tasted without 
keen suffering. That suffering Arthur Raleigh had endured since he 
caught sight of Vera at the Calais railway station. 

Suddenly the few people who were in the coffee-room, who had 
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been watching this pale, handsome, languid, somewhat melancholy- 
looking Englishman breakfasting an hour earlier than his countrymen 
usually’ do, were amazed to see him spring to his feet, his dark, 
sleepy eyes flashing with joy, his whole aspect changed from quiet 
indifference to energetic action, as he called the waiter and sent for 
. a railway guide and his servant. 

** McCarthy, find out when the next train starts for Paris. I am 
going back to England as quickly as possible.” 

‘Yes, sir,” answered McCarthy, with true military discipline, 
though privately of opinion that his master must be out of his mind 
to rush backwards and forwards from Paris to Brindisi in this style. 

‘** Have you breakfasted?” added the Captain quickly. 

“Yes, sir. Beg pardon, sir, but are we going to spend all -our 
leave travelling from Brindisi to Calais and back?” said McCarthy, 
human nature asserting itself in spite of military discipline. 

“No, my good McCarthy, no; but the truth is, I had some very 
bad news the night we reached Calais, and I have just found out it 
was not true; so I am going to England after all. But you shall 
stay here and rest for a few days, and then come after ie; I can 
manage without you.” 

‘No, sir, thank you ; I would rather go with you; sind so long 
as you have had good news, I don’t mind where we go.” 

The cause of this sudden change in Captain Raleigh’s plans was 
the following paragraph which he had just read in one of the morn- 
ing papers, headed— 


** Jewel Robbery at Woodford Rectory.—The Rectory of Wood- 
ford was broken into on Tuesday night, and the diamonds of Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest, wife of Archdeacon Tempest, rector of the parish, 
stolen. The affair has caused much excitement; for Miss Ryot- 
Tempest, daughter of the Archdeacon, has mysteriously disappeared 
ahd a summons for her arrest on a charge of maliciously wounding 

‘groom named Mark Brown on the night of the robbery has been 
issued. We understand a cross-summons will be taken out by the 
Archdeacon against this same Mark Brown for perjury. The whole 
affair seems involved in mystery. Meanwhile, two facts appear indis- 
putable : the young lady, who, we understand, is beautiful, has dis- 
appeared, and the diamonds are missing. The case will be brought 
before the local magistrates on Tuesday next, when heavy bail for 
Miss Tempest’s appearance will be paid into court.” 


On reading this, Captain Raleigh’s first thought was, Vera is no 
novice ; his next, she has run away in the disguise of a nun, or per- 
haps has been sent away by her father, till this foul plot has been 
unravelled ; his last thought, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest is at the bottom of 
the mystery. His final resolution, the mystery should be sifted to 
the very bottom, even if it exposed the treachery of this woman : 
his future wife should not be persecuted in this way with impunity. 
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He had just made this resolution when McCarthy, who had gone 
to make inquiries about the trains, returned to say there -was a train 
leaving for Paris in half-an-hour, and if they hurried they could just 
catch it. No need to suggest to Raleigh to hurry. He sent for his 
bill and they caught the train; but before they reached Paris he had 
decided to go across by St. Malo and Southampton, instead of by 
Calais and Dover, in order that he might go to Avranches and see 
Father Ambrose. He knew that he had been in constant correspond- 
ence with Vera for some months, and perhaps could tell where she 
now was. 

At any rate, it was worth the delay, as the old priest might have 
some valuable advice to offer; and now that Raleigh’s joy at finding 
Vera was still free to be his wife had somewhat cooled, he began to 
realise she was nevertheless in a very awkward position, though he 
was as certain of her innocence as of his own. 

They reached Avranches late on Tuesday evening; but Captain 
Raleigh was so worn out with so much railway travelling, to say 
nothing of the suspense and anxiety he was enduring, that he went 
straight to bed and slept till nine the next morning. 

After breakfast on the following day he went to call on Father 
Ambrose, and, to his great disappointment, found the good priest 
was not at home; but the old French servant remembered Captain 
Raleigh well, and from her he learnt that her master was gone to 
England ; to Woodford. 

“He went off suddenly, sir, last Monday. There was a young 
English nun came to see him on Thursday, and he went off on 
Monday. I don’t know, but I fancy she had something to do with 
his going.” 

“A young English nun, was there? What was she like?” asked 
Raleigh, who had no doubt this was Vera. 

“ Beautiful, sir, and very like that pretty English Catholic lady 
who died here about two years ago.” 

“Has she gone to England with the father ?” 

**T can’t say, sir; she may have gone, but I believe she is in this 
convent here ; she was a Dominican.” 

Raleigh’s heart beat with joy at hearing this; Vera probably so 
close to him; clearly she had come over in disguise, perhaps fearing 
bail should be refused. Surely under the circumstances he would 
be justified in breaking his promise to her father and going to the 
convent to see her! 

It was a sore temptation, and Raleigh spent the morning on a 
seat in the botanical gardens, gazing on that lovely view of Mont S. 
Michel without seeing it, wrestling with the temptation before he 
decided that his conscience would not allow him to yield to it. In 
another fortnight he would be absolved from his promise, for Vera 
would be twenty-one. He would not break it now, though only a 
few steps divided him from his love. Having thus decided,. he com- 
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forted himself with the reflection that perhaps Vera was not in the 
convent after all; perhaps she had gone to Woodford with Father 
Ambrose ; in any case he had better go there himself as quickly as 
he could. Accordingly he crossed that night to Southampton, and 
went down the next day to Woodford; but if he hoped to find Vera 
there he was disappointed. 

We left that young lady kneeling in Father Ambrose’s confessional, 
having just informed him with a trembling voice who she was. 

Father Ambrose had been somewhat surprised when told that a 
Dominican nun, apparently English, wanted him ; for the Dominicans 
at Avranches were enclosed and had their own confessor. However, 
he supposed this must be some nun of the Third Order, travelling ; 
nevertheless, when he found there was no one else in the church, he 
was still more surprised, as nuns do not usually go about alone; and 
his surprise was complete when the kneeling figure raised her vere 
head and whispered, “I am Vera Tempest.” 

The old priest started at the voice, at once so familiar and. so 
unexpected, and, turning his head, saw Vera’s face shrouded in the 
veil and guimpe of a Dominican nun, 

* My child, what is the meaning of this? Why are you here in 
this dress?” asked the puzzled confessor. 

Vera’s tongue was now loosened, and she poured out her story in 
a voice trembling with indignation at her step-mother’s outrageous 
conduct, and at Mark Brown’s impudent accusation, occasionally 
dashing away some hot, angry tears which the recital of her own woes 
drew from her; for, as Schopenhauer says, the source of tears is 
self-pity. 

** My dear child, you have been cruelly treated. I am grieved 
indeed to hear of it, but you must go back to your father at once; 
he will be terribly anxious about you,” said Father Ambrose when 
she had finished. 

**T can’t, father ; I won’t go back; you must take care of me till 
Captain Raleigh arrives from India. I know you will for my mother’s 
sake, and you will keep my secret; that is why I have told you all 
about it under the seal of confession. You can’t tell papa where I 
am unless I consent, can you?” said Vera in a coaxing tone. 

“No, but you will consent, won’t you? I'll go back with you 
myself as soon as you have rested. I am sure it is the only thing to 
be done.” 

“No, father, I will not go home to be prosecuted for a crime I 
could not possibly have committed. You will take care of me, and 
you will keep my secret,” persisted Vera; “ and I am dreadfully 
hungry and thirsty ; you must give me some food, please,” she added 
in a plaintive tone, which she rightly guessed would move Father 
Ambrose’s kind heart. 

He said at last : 

“Well, I will keep your secret, so come into my house, and you 
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shall have some tea while I consider where you are to go.” And the 
perplexed priest left the confessional and led Vera into his house 
through the sacristy. 

She was dreadfully tired with her long journey and the excitement 
she had been through, and she threw herself into the easy-chair 
Father Ambrose drew forward with a very un-nunlike air of fatigue. 

“Did you travel all this way alone, Vera?” asked Father Ambrose, 
glancing at the beautiful face and graceful, lissome figure, whose 
loveliness even the loose habit could not hide. 

‘“‘Two other nuns took care of me from Dover to Paris, and I 
think they suspected I was not a genuine nun, for I did not tell my 
beads or say an office as they both did. Father Ambrose, I know 
what you can do with me; I have just thought of it; put me into the 
convent here, and let the nuns take care of me. I'll be very good, 
and do everything they tell me; and you can go to Woodford and 
find out when it will be safe for me to go home; and you may tell 
papa you know where I am, but you won’t say I am here, will you?” 
and Vera sat up and looked appealingly into the priest’s face. 

“TI had thought of that,” he replied slowly, ‘ but I am not sure 
that I can persuade the Mother-Prioress to consent. I shall have 
to tell her you are not a nun, but you need not be afraid; she is 
quite safe. While you are getting your tea I’ll go and see her, and 
try what I can do; my old French servant will look after you whilst 
I am gone.” 

And after a little more conversation Father Ambrose went to the | 
convent, while his French servant waited on Vera and thought she 
had never seen such a beautiful creature as this young English nun. 
When Father Ambrose returned, Vera had removed her hood and 
cap and was sound asleep in his easy-chair, her pretty golden hair 
tumbling about her face. He was loth to disturb her, but fear lest 
the servant should .come in and discover by her long hair that his 
visitor was no nun obliged him to wake her. 

“You naughty girl. Put on your hood again and hide up that 
golden hair, or Marie will guess you are an impostor,” he said with 
an amused twinkle in his eyes. ‘I have seen the Mother-Prioress, 
and she will take care of you as long as it is necessary ; she knows 
who you are, but no one else will know anything about you. You 
must not wear the habit ” 

‘But I have no other clothes,” interrupted Vera. 

“So I told the Mother-Prioress, but she has arranged that; she 
will let us in herself while the rest of the community are at com- 
pline, and rig you out as best she can till you can get what you 
want.” 

“ But won’t the other nuns wonder who I am?” 

“They will think you are a lady-boarder. They frequently have 
ladies staying in the house, and they will ask no questions, so you 
need not be afraid. Besides, you know they are enclosed; so they 
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t cannot go outside the cloisters to gossip about you, and you will not 
be able to go out either, for you can’t walk about alone in France, 
therefore I am afraid you will find it rather dull.” 

“‘T shan’t mind that; it will only be for three weeks at the outside. 
ai Someone will come and fetch me then,” said Vera archly. 

| Half-an-hour later he and Vera drove to the convent, where they 
t were admitted by the Prioress. 

H About the same time Captain Raleigh was leaving Paris by the 
; express for Brindisi on his way to India; though, as we know, his 
plans were modified. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TURNING THE TABLES. 


t THE blacksmith was a total abstainer; Mrs. Canter was not: she 
obeyed the apostolic counsel to Timothy, and took a little wine for 
| her stomach’s sake; or rather for her customers’ benefit, since she 
was of opinion that a little stimulant improved the quality of her 
washing. Like most teetotallers, Reuben made up for his abstinence 
from beer by indulging largely in tea; his tea was his favourite meal, 
and when Mrs. Canter returned from the Rectory, after her interviews 
with the Archdeacon and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, she found her brother 
anxiously looking out for her, impatient to make the tea, which he 
always did himself. 

‘* Well, Reuben, it is lucky I came here,” said Mrs, Canter as she 
proceeded to cut bread-and-butter for her boys. ‘I have heard the 
whole story just as Miss Vera told it to the Archdeacon, and, fortu- 
nately, I can prove it is true.” 

Here Mrs. Canter recounted Vera’s version of what had occurred 
i on the night of the robbery, while Reuben listened attentively as he 
\ sipped his tea, his face growing very grave when he heard of Vera’s 
somnambulism. 

‘She has walked in her sleep ever since she was a child, but 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest won’t believe me: I don’t know that the magis- 
trates will either, for there is no one else in England to prove it. Mr. 
Rex knows it; luckily Itold him before he went away, and he is 
telegraphed for, but he can’t be here for nearly a fortnight, and it is 
more important to prove she has walked in her sleep than to catch 
that man you suspect, for I don’t believe he has the diamonds.” 

Reuben said nothing. He knew there was one other person in 
England who could prove Vera walked in her sleep, but to do so 
would oblige him to confess the action of his life of which he was 
most ashamed ; if he gave evidence of having on one occasion saved 
Vera’s life when she was walking in her sleep, he would be asked 
what he was doing at such an hour at such a place, and then what a 
confession he would have to make ! 
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What a scandal it would create if he, the most respected man in 
the village, the most devout member of his sect in Woodford, ad- 
mired by the rich and honoured by the poor—if he were to confess 
that he had once been tempted to commit murder, and had very 
nearly yielded to the temptation ! 

No, not even to save Vera could he do this. 

“The next magistrates’ meeting is on Tuesday, and the case comes 
on then. I must come over and give evidence, but how I wish 
there was someone else to back me up,” continued Mrs. Canter. 

Still Reuben said nothing; he could back her up strongly enough 
if he chose, but he did not choose. 

“* By-the-bye, Reuben, I forgot to tell you Mark Brown is going to 
swear he saw you and Miss Vera down by the canal in the middle 
of the night.” 

“When?” exclaimed the blacksmith, starting to his feet in 
amazement. 

“ About a week ago.” 

“Tt is false,” said Reuben, briefly resuming his seat, much 
relieved to find Mark did not propose swearing he had seen him on 
that terrible night. 

‘Of course it is. You don’t expect the truth from Mark Brown, 
do you? You might as well expect silence from a woman or 
patience from a sick man. He is trying to make out you helped 
Miss Vera to steal the diamonds, to pay you out because Janet 
married Mr. Rex. For my part, as I said before, I don’t believe the 
diamonds are stolen at all.” 


“Where are they then?” 
“Ah! that is the question, and it is one I am not going to 


answer till Iam sure I know. Let us take a turn in the garden 
before I go up to the Rectory again,” replied Mrs. Canter, appa- 
rently not desirous of pursuing the subject any further. 

“Your garden looks well, Reuben,” she said, approvingly, as she 
followed Reuben round the neat borders, where some wall-flowers, 
primroses, daffodils, hepaticas and violets were already in bloom. 

Mrs. Canter, like all true philosophers, was in advance of her 
age. Had she been educated she would have been a remarkable 
woman, and no doubt would have contributed some valuable ideas 
to modern thought; but she was a born philosopher, destined by 
circumstances to pursue the humble calling of a laundress. Never- 
theless the philosophical element in her composition occasionally 
caused her, quite unconsciously, to express opinions held by advanced 
thinkers of which she had certainly never heard. She was in a 
philosophical mood this spring evening as she walked round Reuben’s 
garden, when, being relieved for that week from the duties of starch- 
ing and ironing, she felt at liberty to turn her mind to less important 


subjects. 
‘Flowers have more brains than many animals,” she remarked 
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meditatively, quite unaware that a scientific thinker recently endea- 
voured to prove this, ‘Tell me a daisy don’t know it is modest, or 
a violet that it is humble and smells sweet, or a poppy that it is 
showy and poisonous, or a tulip that it is gaudy and brazen-faced, or 
a rose that it is beautiful and everyone loves it ; law bless me, the 
rose knows it as well as a pretty girl knows she is pretty. Flowers 
aren’t the senseless things folk think them.” 

“IT don’t think they have brains,” said Reuben, smiling. 

“Ido; and if they have not souls as well as brains they have 
characters ; there are good and had characters among the flowers as 
well as among men and women.” 

‘** Which are the good?” 

“ The lilies and violets, of course ; they are the saints; and the 
poppies and tulips are the sinners, gay, flaunting things, no better 
than they ought to be. Flowers have their tempers, too, like the 
rest of us. Some will shut up and sulk if the sun don’t shine on them, 
others will do the same if you gather them, and some will always 
smile at you no matter what the weather is. There is plenty to be 
learnt from flowers for those who have the time; but I must be off. 
I wish you’d put those children to bed for me, Reuben. I may not 
be back till late.” 

Reuben complied, and was glad of the occupation, for it prevented 
him from having leisure to dwell on what Norah had told him, and 
he gladly escaped from his own thoughts on this subject for awhile ; 
though when Mrs, Canter returned, her interview with Mr. Deedes 
only convinced her more than ever, as she told Reuben, how im- 
portant it was to find another witness to testify to Vera’s somnam- 
bulism since Mrs, Ryot-Tempest discredited her. 

‘Mrs. Ryot-Tempest seems to be nearly as bad as Mark Brown,” 
said Reuben. 

‘Oh, no, she isn’t ; Mark is the worst ; the men always are ; Adam 
was ever so much worse than Eve, for it only took a woman to 
tempt him, whereas it took the devil himself to tempt Eve; and it 
is the devil that is tempting Mrs. Tempest.” 

On the following morning, which was Friday, Mrs. Canter re- 
turned to Marling with her babies, leaving Reuben alone. On the 
Saturday afternoon he was sent for by the Archdeacon to see the 
solicitor, and tell him all he knew about Mark’s interviews with 
Freeman. During this interview the blacksmith again learnt how 
very important it was to obtain further evidence of Vera’s sleep- 
walking, in order to establish her innocence as well as to convict 
Mark of perjury, and he returned home very thoughtful. 

The blacksmith had been struck with the look of keen suffering 
on the Archdeacon’s face. The poor Rector looked worn, ill, and 
aged ; the blow to his pride was likely to prove fatal ; his trouble 
was evidently greater than he could bear; and Reuben, a proud 
man himself, deeply sympathised with him, for he knew how terribly 
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he himself had suffered, when for a few hours he had feared his 
neighbours had the right to point the finger of scorn at his Janet. 
Therefore he could form some idea of what the Archdeacon must be 
suffering when his daughter’s character was assailed in this cruel way. 

And he, Reuben Foreman, had it in his power to mitigate the 
Rector’s suffering ; he was in a position to clear Vera perhaps entirely 
from the foul charge brought against her; for he could prove that 
the probability of her defence being true was very great, since his 
evidence would confirm Mrs, Canter’s ; and if once it could be esta- 
blished that somnambulism was a habit of Vera’s, there would be no 
reason to doubt that she was walking in her sleep on the night of the 
robbery. If he could only give his evidence without acknowledging 
what he was doing that terrible night, then he would go on Tuesday 
to the police-court and give it, but this was impossible ; awkward 
questions were certain to be asked, and he must answer truly; he 
dared not risk it. 

Reuben sat up thinking over the matter till late that night. At last 
he went to bed, having decided that much as he wished to help the 
Archdeacon and Vera in their trouble he could not bring himself 
to do so. 

The next day he went to chapel three times, and felt he was the 
good Christian everyone thought him ; he was certainly one of the 
elect ; he was saved, he was converted, he was forgiven, he deserved 
the respect he received, and, like the Pharisee in the parable, he 
thanked God he was not as other men were: he was not like Mark 
Brown, for. instance, of whose final doom there could be no doubt. 

Impossible for him to acknowledge he had once been so sorely 
tempted ! : 

So he decided as he ate his supper. After supper he opened his 
large Bible and sat down to read. Now he had a habit of opening 
his Bible by hazard, and taking the text he opened at as what he 
called “a word” specially meant for him, and having found this 
“word” he meditated upon it. This was a favourite religious exercise 
of Reuben’s, and he sat down this Sunday evening to practise it. He 
closed his eyes and turned the book round once or twice, and then 
slipping his finger inside the leaves, he opened the Bible and found 
he was pointing to the verse: ‘Cleanse thou me from my secret 
faults.” 

This was the “ word ” given him that night. 

It was so unexpected that it startled him. 

In a moment the thought flashed into his mind, Was it possible he 
was not cleansed from his secret faults? Was that secret sin of his 
he was so ashamed of still unforgiven ? 

If so, and he died that night, what would become of him ? 

Was it possible that God demanded reparation for some sins ? 

Was He asking this reparation of him now? 

Had the still small voice Reuben had been striving to silence for 
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the last few days been right when it suggested his duty was to clear 
Vera regardless of the consequences to himself ? 

The theology of his sect taught the comfortable doctrine that on 
conversion, all sins, past, present and future, are blotted out ; if so, 
why did this text seem to be written in letters of gold on a black 
ground till he could read it as plainly, as he sat with closed eyes, as 
he had done in the book itself ? 

The real reason was because he had been staring fixedly at the text 
and the lamp, and then closed his eyes, and this was an after-image, 
intensified by the excited state of his feelings; he, however, attributed 
it to some supernatural cause; it was no doubt a solemn warning 
sent to him, and pushing back his chair, he fell on his knees and 
remained for some long time absorbed in prayer. 

When he rose hot tears had washed away the burning letters from 
his eyes, and the grace of God had melted the pride of his heart ; 
the battle had been a severe one, but he had won the victory. 

His resolution was taken. His secret fault should be no longer a 
secret fault ; he would acknowledge it publicly. The longing for con- 
fession latent in every soul when deeply stirred with the consciousness 
of sin would no longer be stifled. He had borne the burden of that 
secret too long ; he must cast it out. He would do so on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, and by so doing not only ease his conscience and make 
reparation to God for his sin, but also help to clear Vera from Mark 
Brown’s infamous charge. 

And having thus decided, the blacksmith went to bed and slept as 
calmly and peacefully as a little child. He was in a subdued mood 
the next day, and his admonitions to his customers were milder than 
usual in their character. 

On Tuesday he went to the forge in his Sunday clothes, and telling 
his men he should be absent all the morning, he went to the station 
to meet Mrs, Canter, and on her arrival announced his intention of 
accompanying her to the magistrates’ meeting. 

‘Well, I never, Reuben! The idea of you taking a holiday to-day ! 
Bless your curiosity! But there, it is just like a man; I always say 
men are a thousand times more curious than women, and so they are. 
If you want to hear any gossip ask a married woman, she is sure to 
have heard it from her husband.” 

** But where does the husband hear it from?” asked Reuben. 

“Where? From his club, of course. It is my belief the real use 
of all those grand clubs in London which Mr. Rex once showed me is 
to satisfy the curiosity of the gentlemen who belong to them. They 
are all alike, rich and poor, they like to know everything, and what 
they don’t know they invent. Why are you going to the police-court 
to-day ? Because you want to know all about this robbery of course, 
and you are so curious you can’t wait till I come back to tell you. 

The blacksmith did not attempt to contradict his sister, nor to de- 
fend his sex from her accusation, He knew by experience that to 
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argue with Mrs, Canter was utterly useless ; like the rest of woman- 
kind, even if convinced against her will she remained of her own 
opinion still. So he inquired for the little Canters, and thought how 
surprised Norah would be when she discovered the reason he had 
taken a holiday. 

The Court was crowded, for the report of the robbery had already 
appeared in the papers and the excitement in the neighbourhood 
was very great. The Archdeacon and Captain Tempest, accom- 
panied by Mr. Deedes, who was to conduct the case for Vera, arrived 
just as Reuben and Mrs. Canter did, and to the surprise of the latter 
the blacksmith drew the solicitor aside and held a short whispered 
conversation with him. 

The case was opened by Mark Brown’s lawyer, a common-looking 
man, who had the reputation of being a very sharp fellow. He stated 
that his client had brought an action for maliciously wounding him 
against Vera Ryot-Tempest, who had absconded ; and as the charge 
was a criminal one, he should demand that the case was sent for 
trial. 

“*T see the Archdeacon in Court. Mr. Archdeacon, where is your 
daughter ?” asked the presiding magistrate. 

‘I am unable to answer that question, Mr. Hammond, but I and 
my brother will find bail for her appearance, should the case be sent 
for trial. All I know is that she is safe; she telegraphed from London 
to me to that effect last Wednesday,” replied the Archdeacon, who 
was painfully nervous. 

“Ts there no defence then?” asked the magistrate. 

“Yes, sir; I am in a position, I trust, to refute the charge entirely. 
I have Miss Tempest’s account of what occurred to bring before the 
Court, and I shall call witnesses to prove that her defence is valid,” 
said Mr. Deedes, 

“Let the case for the prosecution proceed then,” said Mr. 
Hammond. 

Mark Brown, with his wounded arm in a sling, was now called, 
and gave his evidence sulkily and surlily, but with a dogged obstinacy 
that not even the strict cross-examination to which he was subjected 
by Mr. Deedes could shake. 

As Mrs. Canter remarked to Reuben: “ He told his lies and he 
stuck to them.” 

Mark testified that on the night of the robbery he sat up for his 
master and mistress, who were out at a party, and that soon after 
midnight he heard a noise in his master’s dressing-room ; knowing 
that his mistress’s diamonds were kept there, he ran upstairs to see 
what the noise was. Miss Tempest was at home and, as he believed, 
in bed, as were all the other servants ; but, to his astonishment, on 

Opening the dressing-room door he saw Miss Tempest in her 
dressing-gown, standing and leaning out of the open window; she 
turned round on his entrance and fired at him with a pistol his 
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master had bought a few days before ; the bullet entered his arm and 
he fell to the ground, and Miss Tempest ran screaming from the 
room. He noticed on his entrance that the jewel-case was gone, and 
he afterwards found the empty case in the garden ; he had no doubt 
whatever that Miss Tempest had dropped the case containing the 
' jewels out of the window to some accomplice, and he believed that 
accomplice was Reuben Foreman, the village blacksmith. 

On being asked his reason for this belief, he stated he had seen 
the blacksmith and Miss Tempest down by the canal as late as half 
past ten o’clock one evening last week—-Thursday evening; and 
Reuben Foreman was in his master’s study with Miss Tempest the 
greater part of Tuesday evening. 

Some of the Rectory servants were then called to prove that the 
jewel-case was in the dressing-room when they went to bed, and was 
gone when they were roused by the report of a pistol followed by 
Miss Tempest’s screams in the middle of the night; but their evidence 
did not help Mark’s case much, for they one and all swore Vera’s 
first words on recovering were, * the diamonds, the diamonds.” 

This concluded the evidence for the prosecution, and Mr. Deedes 
rose to represent his absent client, whose statement of what had 
occurred on the night of the robbery he read, having paved the 
way for this by saying he should call witnesses to prove that 
two of Mark Brown’s statements, at least, were false. First, 
he could prove that Reuben Foreman was only ten minutes with 
Miss Tempest on the night of the robbery, and he should call 
Reuben himself to prove that the object of that visit was to warn the 
Archdeacon that Mark Brown had been seen two or three times in 
company with a notorious thief, who was suspected of having stolen 
the diamonds; secondly, he should call Reuben Foreman to prove 
that he was in his own house at half past ten on the previous Thurs 
day night. 

This statement, as it was intended to do, prejudiced the Court 
against Mark Brown and enlisted their sympathies, already on Vera’s 
side, still more strongly in her favour. This was necessary, for Mr, 
Deedes was painfully aware that Vera’s defence was very weak. 
Justices of the peace were not likely to have much faith in somnam- 
bulism, unless indeed this could be proved to be undoubtedly a 
habit of Vera’s ; but until he came into Court that day, the lawyer had 
no testimony to this beyond what Mrs, Canter could give to rely upon. 

The magistrates looked very grave when Vera’s evidence was read, 
and Mr. Deedes saw they were strongly inclined to doubt its truth; 
murmurs in the Court showed that the audience also found it difficult 
to believe. 

‘I shall now call Mrs. Canter to prove that Miss Tempest has 


walked in her sleep from a child,” concluded Mr. Deedes, thinking’ 


that the more stress laid on Vera’s previous somnambulistic feats, 
and the less on this last one, the better for her case. 
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Mrs. Canter in her weeds, her veil thrown back, her hands folded 
in front of her portly person, now came forward, looking as she felt, 
exceedingly important as she glanced with a contemptuous expres- 
sion she strove in vain to control at the bench, which consisted of 
three magistrates, who it so happened were all small men. 

‘¢ I knew it took two and two to make four, but I didn’t know 
before that it took three small fools to make one big one,” said Mrs. 
Canter to Reuben, when the magistrates took their seats. 

‘Mind your stops, Norah,” whispered Reuben when Mrs, Canter 
went forward to give her evidence. 

“Now, Mrs. Canter, tell us who you are and what you know of 
Miss Tempest’s somnambulism,” said Mr. Deedes. 

“Well, gentlemen, my name is Canter, and I am a widow, and a 
widow I mean to remain. Before I married Canter I was nurse to 
Mr. Tempest’s two children, Miss Vera and Master Rex, and if I 
hadn’t been a fool I should have been nurse to Miss Vera now, and 
then this case would never have been brought before you gentlemen. 
But there, we are all young once in our lives and we are all silly 
more than once, some of us never anything else.” 

“ Quite true, Mrs. Canter, but we want to hear what you can tell 
us about Miss Tempest’s somnambulism,” interrupted Mr. Deedes, 
wishing to stop the amusement Mrs. Canter was causing in the Court 
by her manner quite as much as by her words. 

“Very good, sir ; but there, if I was to tell you all I know of Miss 
Vera’s sleep-walking, I should keep you here all the night. She 
has done it all her life. Scores of times I have known her to wake 
me up, though for years I always tied her to the bedpost every night. 
She mostly walked if she was not quite well or if anything worried her, 
and generally she would be dreaming about what worried her when 
she walked.” 

“When was the last time you saw her walking in her sleep?” 
asked one of the magistrates. 

“T can’t say exactly, for since I married I had no chance of see- 
ing her; but she did not do it so often after she was grown up, 
though she always told me when she had been walking, and as I 
said before it was always when anything troubled her. She was 
pretty certain to do it that night after Reuben had been telling her 
about Mark Brown’s interviews with that thief. She went to bed 
thinking about him and the diamonds, and she heard Mark open the 
dressing-room window to give Freeman the jewel-case in her sleep 
and got up and went to see who was in the room; he fired at her 
and woke her and the first words she said were ‘the diamonds, the 
diamonds,’ showing what she was dreaming of,” continued Mrs, 
Canter. 

“But this is supposition, not evidence; can you swear you have 
seen her walk in her sleep during the last ten years?” interrupted 
the presiding magistrate. 
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“Can I? Why, bless me, there is her own word for it, she who 
never told a story in her life ; besides, haven’t all the servants proved 
she was woke by the pistol that scamp, Mark Brown, fired; what 
more proof can you want? The Archdeacon and Mrs. Tempest can 
prove it too ; that is eight against Mark, who never told the truth in 
his life except by accident,” and Mrs. Canter looked daggers at the 
bench, 

** But you will not swear you have seen her walk in her sleep for 
ten years?” 

“No, I cannot,” said Mrs, Canter angrily. 

**T can,” said Reuben Foreman, rising. 

“You may stand down then, Mrs. Canter, and let the next witness 
come forward.” 

Mr. Deedes now called Mary the parlourmaid and Holmes, to 
prove that Reuben was not more than ten minutes with Vera on the 
Tuesday evening, instead of two hours as Mark had sworn ; and then 
Reuben came forward looking very pale and grave. 

His gigantic figure towered over the seated spectators and his 
handsome face was almost ghastly in its pallor, for he was pale with 
suppressed emotion. He stood with his sinewy hands clasped over 
the rail in front of him, the iron muscles standing out in thick coils, 
almost painfully suggesting the terrible strength latent in the brawny 
hands. 

“* My name is Reuben Foreman and I am the village blacksmith,” 
said Reuben. “I have known Miss Vera Tempest all her life, 
First I wish to say I was in my own house on the night Mark Brown 
swears he saw me down by the canal. I came in with the minister at 
nine and he sat with me till nearly midnight, as he can prove, for he 
is in Court, and after he left I went to bed. But, gentlemen, I 
am here to say I was once down by the canal at midnight and met 
Miss Tempest there, and it is probable Mark Brown saw me then, for 
I know he was out that night. That occasion was a year ago, and I 
then saved Miss Vera’s life.” 

This statement caused a murmur of excitement in the Court, 
followed by a solemn silence as the spectators listened breathlessly to 
what followed. 

Reuben clutched the bar in front of him still tighter and turned 
a shade paler as he bit his lip and braced himself up to fulfil his 
self-appointed task. He paused a moment and the silence was so 
intense in the Court that the beating of his heart was the only sound 
audible to the blacksmith’s ears, and then he raised himself slightly, 
still holding the bar in front of him, and continued his evidence. 

‘“*T was ill at the time,” proceeded Reuben, “and my daughter 
Janet, who had been spending the winter at Marling with my sister, § 
Mrs. Canter, was sent for to nurse me. My daughter was then 
married to Mr. Reginald Tempest ; she had been his wife since the 
previous July, but I was not aware of it. After she was gone to bed 
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that night I heard a child cry ; and going up to her room I saw her 
lying asleep with an infant in her arms. You can guess what I 
suspected, and those who are fathers can perhaps partly guess what I 
felt ; but God forbid that any of you should guess what I did.” 

Once again Reuben paused, this time to wipe the huge drops of 
perspiration from his forehead, and once again he went on. 

‘Gentlemen, I took that innocent infant in my arms and I 
carried it down to the canal, meaning to drown it in the mill-pool and 
so, as I thought, save my daughter’s fair name—my daughter who, 
praise God, is as pure as the driven snow.” 

Here the blacksmith dashed a hot tear from his face with one of 
his iron hands. 

‘But when I got to the water’s edge,” he continued, “and un- 
covered the sleeping child, it nestled up to my wicked heart and 
clasped its innocent fingers round my hand, and I dared not stain 
that hand with its blood. Just as I had decided to take the child 
back at once to its mother I heard the Rectory gate click, and looking 
round I saw Miss Vera with her hair all down her back and in her 
dressing-gown walking in her sleep and walking straight into the 
mill-pool. I hastily hid the baby in the hollow tree close by and 
hastened to Miss Vera, and standing right in her path with my back 
to the water’s edge, I stopped her just in time; another step or two 
and she would have been lying in that mill-pool.” 

Reuben paused again and the spectators, who were intensely excited, 
began to whisper loudly. 

* Silence, or I will have the Court cleared,” said Mr. Hammond, 
and once more Reuben went on. 

“T went out that night to destroy a life and by God’s mercy I 
saved one. Miss Vera was frightened when I woke her, and as soon 
as she recovered I took her home; and she begged me to say nothing 
about it to anyone, as only Norah knew of her sleep-walking and 
Mr. Tempest would be very nervous if he were told. She also told 
me she generally walked if she was worried, and that she had that 
day heard from her brother that he was my Janet’s husband, and she 
was dreaming of him when I woke her.” 

Reuben ceased speaking and was told by Mr. Deedes that he 
could sit down ; the blacksmith did so and heaved a great sigh of 
relief as he resumed his seat by the side of Mrs. Canter, who for 
once in her life was so taken aback that she did not know what to 
do, and therefore with characteristic wisdom did nothing at all. 

Reuben’s evidence, which had evidently cost him so great a 
sacrifice to give, told more in Vera’s favour than a hundred witnesses 
to her sleep-walking powers could have done. No one could doubt 
the testimony of a man who to give it was forced to accuse himself of 
having partially yielded to so horrible a temptation. The blacksmith 

had established beyond a shadow of doubt that Vera had certainly 
on one occasion walked in her sleep, impelled thereto by a dream, 
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Mrs. Canter’s evidence proved somnambulism was a habit with 
her ; and finally Captain Tempest rose with two telegrams in his 
hand and said he had telegraphed to his nephew, Mr. Reginald 
Tempest, to ask if he were aware that his sister walked in her sleep, 
and he handed the reply to the bench. 

The reply was: ‘I heard from Norah when in England that Vera 
walked in her sleep.” 

Then followed a brief discussion between the magistrates, after 
which the presiding magistrate addressed the Court in the following 
terms : 

“We are of opinion that there is no case whatever against Miss 
Vera Tempest; we therefore dismiss the case with costs, and we 
recommend the police to keep a strict watch over Mark Brown.” 

“T have to ask that a summons may be granted for the arrest of 
Mark Brown, on a charge of perjury ; my client, Archdeacon Ryot- 
Tempest, intends to bring an action against him,” said Mr. Deedes. 

“We will grant the summons; but if the accused can find bail to 
the amount of £100 we will admit him to bail, otherwise he must 
be taken into custody,” said one of the magistrates. 

Mark turned deadly pale on thus finding the tables turned upon 
himself, but he did not lose his presence of mind ; and after a short 
conversation with his lawyer, the latter announced that though Mark 
was unable to find bail in his own recognisances he had no doubt he 
would be able to raise it before the bench rose. 

Mark was then removed to another room in charge of a_police- 
man until the bail was forthcoming ; the Archdeacon and his party 
left the Court and received a small ovation outside, for the sympathy 
of the spectators had been entirely with the Archdeacon ; and many 
people expressed their opinion that Mark Brown had stolen the 
diamonds as well as perjured himself, and the Archdeacon was 
strongly recommended to prosecute him on this charge also. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PROPHETS MANTLE FALLS ON MRS, CANTER. 


FATHER AMBROSE did not reach Woodford till the magistrates’ 
meeting was over on Tuesday ; he went straight to the convent, not 
wishing his presence to be known to the Archdeacon till he was sure 
it would be wise to announce it. As it happened, the station-master 
had been in Court when the case was tried and was able to give 
Father Ambrose a full account of it. From him too he learnt what an 
excitement Vera’s disappearance had created; but not by word or 
sign did the wise old priest betray that he was any better informed 
on this point than the rest of the world. 

He made a hasty meal and then he went up to the Rectory to 
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“offer his sympathy to the Archdeacon; he could easily account for 
«his presence by saying he had seen the report of the robbery in the 
paper and had heard from Vera what trouble they were in; and he 
was so old a friend that he knew the Archdeacon would not be 
surprised at receiving a visit from him. If he found the Archdeacon 
anxious about Vera he had her permission to tell him she was safe 
and her hiding-place was known to him ; and at any rate he was sure 
of a warm welcome. 

He found the Archdeacon lying on a sofa in his study, quite worn 
out with the anxiety and excitement of the last week; he suffered 
from weak action of the heart, and-the intense relief of the dismissal 
of the charge against Vera was almost as bad for his physical 
condition as an adverse judgment would have been. 

He rose from his sofa when Father Ambrose was announced, but 
the kind old priest was so shocked at the change in his old friend’s 
appearance since he last saw him that he put him gently back. 

“Lie down, my dear Archdeacon, lie down; you ought to be in 
bed. I came to condole with you, but I am glad to find I may 
congratulate you instead.” 

“Yes, it is an intense relief; but it is a terrible trial altogether. 
How did you hear of it?” 

“From Vera.” 

‘Then she has written to you. Where is she; do you know? I 
only know that she is safe, and Deedes did not advise me to make 
any further inquiries ; but now that this trumped-up case against her 
has altogether failed there is no need for secresy.” 

‘No, except that I am not at liberty to tell you where she is. I 
know, and I know she is safe and well cared for; but probably as 
soon as she hears this good news she will come home. Any letter 
entrusted to me will find her.” 

‘She can’t come home. I could not ask her to do so after the 
way she has been insulted by my wife. But my brother is only too 
anxious to have her till Raleigh comes home, and then, as I have 
quite decided, I shall not oppose the marriage any further. They 
can marry as soon as they please, if indeed this terrible affair makes 
no difference in his wishes. You see, Father Ambrose, until the 
robbery is brought home to the real culprits, of whom I have no 
doubt Mark Brown is one, and until the jewels are found, suspicion 
may attach to Vera, particularly as she has gone away from home. I 
blame myself entirely for that. I ought not to have left her alone 
that day, but I was anxious not to miss my first visitation.” 

“Vera is above suspicion, like Czesar’s wife,” said Father 
Ambrose. 

“Unfortunately Mrs. Ryot-Tempest does not think so; indeed, 
until an hour or two ago it was her intention to prosecute Vera for 
the robbery, but I understand her solicitor has declined to take pro- 
ceedings now ; and I must allow that to a prejudiced person the case 
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does, no doubt, look suspicious. If the police could only find that 
tramp whom they suspect!” said the Archdeacon wearily. 

“ Dear me, I understood that Mark was in custody. He has just 
gone past this window with a wheelbarrow,” interrupted Father 
Ambrose, who was sitting by the window. 

“Impossible! He surely cannot have found bail. May I trouble 
you to ring?” 

Father Ambrose complied, and when the butler answered, the 
Archdeacon inquired if it were true that Mark was on the premises. 

“Yes, sir, he is gardening for Mrs. Ryot-Tempest,” replied the 
man, 

“But he was in custody when I left the Court,” said the Arch- 
deacon in astonishment. 

‘Yes, sir, so I understood, but he has found bail. His lawyer 
has been here, and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest paid the hundred pounds. 
The lawyer is with Mrs. Tempest now.” 

** Thank you, that will do,” said the Archdeacon, summoning all 
the nerve he possessed to his aid to hide his emotion till the servant 
had retired. 

“What am I to do? I can’t keep Mark in my service, and 
evidently Mrs. Ryot-Tempest intends him to remain,” said the Arch- 
deacon helplessly, naively revealing to his friend how completely he 
was ruled by his wife. 

‘Well, there is this to be said—he is safer here than elsewhere. 
He is less likely to decamp from this house than if you dismissed 
him,” said Father Ambrose. 

* “JI must consult Deedes and my brother; they are in the house 
somewhere ; let us go to them.” 

Captain Tempest and Mr. Deedes took the same view of the 
matter as Father Ambrose. They neither of them, however, con- 
cealed their disgust at hearing Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had found bail 
for Mark Brown ; but they agreed with Father Ambrose that he would 
not be able to escape easily from the Rectory, since every one of the 
other servants had already confided to Mr. Deedes that they intended 
to keep a strict guard over him. They also agreed it was better that 
Vera should not return until something had been heard of the 
diamonds, and some trace of Freeman discovered. Her home 
certainly was not the place for her just now, and until the crime 
could be brought home to the real culprits, Mr. Deedes strongly 
advised keeping her out of the way. 

‘‘ Write and tell her the case against her has been dismissed, and 
that we are bringing a suit against Mark Brown for perjury, and that 
we hope to bring the robbery home to him also ; and if we succeed in 
that she can return in triumph. There is no need to let her know 
her step-mother still suspects her,” said the lawyer ; and his advice was 
acted upon. 

While this consultation was going on, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest was 
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closeted with Mr. Jones, Mark’s lawyer, who was endeavouring to 
persuade her to let him undertake the case against Vera, her own 
solicitor having refused to proceed any further when the result of 
Mark’s action against Vera was known. Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, who 
had been exceedingly annoyed at the judgment against Mark, was 
inclined to yield to Mr. Jones’s persuasions ; but the man’s vulgarity 
disgusted her, and she was not sure that her object: namely, to 
prevent Vera marrying Captain Raleigh: was not already attained ; 
since so proud a man might very well decline to marry a girl who 
had been accused of shooting a man and suspected of committing a 
robbery. However, she would not give the lawyer a final answer that 
day but would take a little time to think over the matter. 

The next day something occurred which caused her to make up 
her mind very promptly. That something was the arrival of Captain 
Raleigh, which occasioned a great commotion in the Rectory. The 
Archdeacon was intensely relieved to see him, though the meeting 
was at first rather awkward. Captain Tempest was enchanted, Mark 
Brown terrified, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest dumbfounded, for she had no 
idea he was in Europe. 

She turned livid when told that Captain Raleigh was in the house, 
but she indulged in no outburst of temper; on the contrary she was 
very calm, but she was all the more dangerous on that account. For 
the sake of appearances she and the Archdeacon continued to take 
their meals together ; and the presence of Captain Tempest and Mr. 
_ Deedes, who were staying in the house, removed some of the 
" awkwardness, for they treated her with cold civility and kept up a 
pretence at conversation in which the Archdeacon took as little part 
as possible. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest knew she would have to wait until dinner 
before she could discover what Captain Raleigh’s intentions were, but 
she intended to find out then and she awaited the dinner-hour with 
the greatest impatience. She both hoped and feared he would 
remain to dinner ; but Captain Raleigh though invited by the Arch- 
deacon to do so had declined, not choosing to break bread with the 
woman who had been guilty of such conduct to Vera. 

At dinner Mrs. Ryot-Tempest learnt that Captain Raleigh was 
most indignant at the accusation Mark had brought against Vera, 
and had expressed a hope the scamp would keep out of his reach or 
he would thrash him within an inch of his life. 

“And he will do it too if he has the chance,” said Captain 
Tempest, 

“He would do better to thrash the thief,” replied Mrs, Ryot- 
Tempest. 

“He would do so in thrashing Mark in my opinion,” retorted 
Captain Tempest. 

‘“* Meanwhile, what does he think of Vera’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, may I ask?” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 
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‘“‘ He thinks she will do well to remain where she is until she be- 
comes his wife, which will probably be on her twenty-first birthday, 
a fortnight hence,” said Captain Tempest. 

‘‘ And as he has seen her since she left home, he does not consider 
her appearance mysterious,” said the Archdeacon. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest replied by a scornful laugh and was silent for 
the rest of dinner. 

‘‘She means mischief,” said Mr. Deedes in an undertone to 
Captain Tempest as he closed the door on his hostess when she left 
the gentlemen to their wine. 

She did mean mischief, as they discovered the next day, when Mr. 
Deedes was informed that although her own solicitor refused to act 
for her, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest intended to prosecute Vera for stealing 
her diamonds. Mr. Jones was endeavouring to obtain a summons 
for her arrest, but the magistrates refused to grant one until after the 
first judicial inquiry into Mark Brown’s case was heard the following 
Tuesday. 

“‘ If we can only find Freeman before then, this case against Miss 
Tempest will be quashed altogether. Freeman or the diamonds, 
they are our hope ; and if we find neither I am half afraid they will 
grant a summons,” said Mr. Deedes to Captain Raleigh. 

“Let us offer a reward; I will offer A100 to anyone who shall 
give such information as shall lead to the discovery of either Freeman 
or the diamonds. I'll send an advertisement up to the papers to- 
night, and get posters printed,” said Captain Raleigh. 

Mr. Deedes agreed to this more because it gave the poor Captain 
some occupation than because he thought it likely to bring forth much 
fruit ; for Raleigh was in the greatest state of excitement. He was less 
anxious than the Archdeacon, but he was more excited. He could do 
nothing but wander from his lodgings to the Rectory and back, 
talking now to Captain Tempest, now to the Archdeacon, now to 
Father Ambrose, now to Mr. Deedes. Then he would go into the 
village and spend an hour at the forge talking to Reuben, and on the 
Saturday after his arrival he decided he would go to Marling and see 
Mrs, Canter. 

In truth Captain Raleigh might now fairly be reckoned as one of 
Mrs. Canter’s disciples. He had great faith in her opinion ; he had 
confidence in her judgment ; he had little doubt she would be able 
to throw some light on the question that exercised him even more 
than Freeman or the diamonds ; namely : on Vera’s hiding-place, for 
he knew no more than he did when he was at Avranches on this 
point. Father Ambrose had kept Vera’s secret well, and though he 
had undertaken to deliver letters from the Archdeacon and Captain 
Raleigh to her before he left Woodford, he was very careful not to 
say anything which could betray her hiding-place. 

The Archdeacon believed her to be in the convent at Woodford ; 
Captain Raleigh thought she was at Avranches ; some lover’s instinct 
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told him he was nearer her there than at Woodford. But he would 
go to Marling and consult Mrs. Canter ; it was possible, even probable 
she was in Vera’s confidence. So to Marling he went. 

As he walked up the drying-ground where Mary Jane’s “ survivals ” 
were having it all their own way for a day or two, he heard sounds 
of weeping and wailing. These on entering the house he found to 
proceed from the three eldest Canter boys, who were seated on chairs 
in the kitchen, where their mother with Mary Jane’s assistance was 
packing the clean linen into linen baskets, never profaned by any other 
use. 

The baskets had that morning been utilised as storeys in a modern 
and miniature tower of Babel by Jack Canter and his brothers, who 
were now engaged in expiating their double offence of presumption 
and disobedience. 

By her attendance at the police-court on the previous Tuesday, 
Mrs. Canter had, in her own language, “lost a day,” consequently 
she was a day late in her work all the week ; and since to be slow 
with her work meant to be quick in her temper, the little Canters, 
mindful of the probable consequences if they transgressed any of the 
laws laid down for their observance, had been on their best behaviour 
all the week. Goodness, however, is sometimes apt to become mono- 
tonous, and on Saturday morning the Canter nature rebelled in the 
persons of Jack and his elder brothers, who constructed a tower of 
Babel with the empty linen baskets, regardless of the fact that to 
touch these baskets was a mortal sin in their mother’s eyes. 

Accordingly when Mrs. Canter entered the laundry and found her 
two eldest sons on the top of a stack of inverted linen baskets which 
were certainly not improved by these architectural efforts, and Jack 
in the act of ascending to the same eminence, retribution swift and 
sore followed, from the effects of which they had not wholly recovered 
when Captain Raleigh entered the house. 

Mrs, Canter’s delight at seeing the Captain, whom she did not 
know to be in England, was so great that she forgave the boys on the 
spot and sent her whole family out into the garden while she had a 
chat with her welcome guest. 

“Do you know where she is, Mrs. Canter?” were Captain 
Raleigh’s first words when they were left alone. 

No need to particularise further who she meant. The Captain was 
in that state of mind when all the perfections of the gentler sex were 
embodied in one feminine form ; the world contained but one woman 
for him, and that woman was Vera. 

“‘ Not for certain, sir. I believe she is at the convent at Woodford. 
All I know is she was the ghost the servants are prating so much 
about, and she left the house in her poor aunt’s nun’s habit, which I 
have seen her dress up in,” replied Mrs. Canter. 

‘“‘ Yes, she did, and I met her at Calais in it and at first thought 
she was a nun. She went to Father Ambrose at Avranches, and he 
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knows where she is. He has been over at Woodford and went back 
yesterday.” 

‘Miss Vera is at Avranches then, you may depend, sir. Father 
Ambrose would have stayed till this mystery is cleared up if she had 
been at Woodford. Does she know you are in England ?” 

‘* By this time she does. I have written to her to tell her the Arch- 
deacon has given his consent to our marriage, and Father Ambrose 
has promised to send or give her the letter.” 

“It is a pity the Archdeacon ever objected to the marriage, then 
all this trouble might have been saved. Since you are of different 
religions, one of you must give in; for there is no agreeing to differ 
in marriage, you must either agree or one must give in. When I 
married Canter he was a dissenter and I was a churchwoman, so I 
took him to church regularly every Sunday, and Miss Vera will do 
the same with you. Husband and wife must be one in religion if 
they are to be happy together.” 

**So we think, and Vera is going back to the faith into which she 
was baptised before we are married,” said Raleigh. 

“Well, sir, she has Catholic blood in her, so I suppose it’ll come 
natural to her. In my opinion the husband should give in to the 
wife though, not the wife to the husband, but folks don’t all think alike. 
We women make or mar our fortunes when we take a husband.” 

‘‘ That is true, Mrs. Canter, and I hope Vera will make hers when 
she takes me, unworthy as I am of her. The life of a woman can 
scarcely be said to be begun in its full sense until she is a wife ; it is 
generally a dream, before marriage.” 

“And a reality after. Ah, Captain Raleigh, life is a game which 
if people were asked only the fools would care to play at. It is 
more trouble than it is worth even if you win, to say nothing about 
losing.” 

“If life ended at death I might perhaps agree with you in a 
general way, but death, you know, is only the gateway to the real life. 
And even if this life were all we had to live for, love would make it 
worth living.” 

“ Ah! there is a good deal more talk than love in the world, just 
as there are more leaves than fruit in an orchard. I sometimes 
wonder if any of us ever really love anyone except ourselves; we 
think we do, but we think wrong very often.” 

“What do you think about this robbery?” said Raleigh, who, 
much as he appreciated Mrs, Canter’s philosophy, could with diffi- 
culty withdraw his thoughts from the all-engrossing subject which 
enthralled them. 

‘‘T think -Mark and Freeman stole the jewel-case ; as for the 
diamonds, I don’t believe they are stolen at all. Mrs. Jamieson 
Tempest is too clever and too fond of her jewels to have left them 
standing-in that dressing-room when she knew there were burglars in 
the neighbourhood.” 
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‘*‘ But where are the diamonds then?” 

“ Mrs, Tempest only knows.” 

** But what object could she have in concealing them?” 

‘‘ To throw suspicion on Miss Vera, whom she hates, and prevent 
you from marrying her.” 

“T can’t believe it of her, Mrs. Canter; she is a dangerous 
woman, no doubt, but she is not so bad as that.” 

‘* We never know, sir, how good or how bad people are, because 
we never know enough of them; you might as well try to judge of 
my ironing by my washing as try to judge folks by what we see of 
them. People are a deal worse and a deal better than we give them 
credit for. We shall never know how good and how bad our neigh- 
bours are till the judgment day, and then we shall be too much 
engaged in our own business to trouble about other people’s. You 
mark my words, Captain Raleigh; Mrs. Jamieson Tempest knows 
where those jewels are, and once you and Miss Vera are married 
they’ll be found fast enough ; though why she wants to prevent Miss 
Vera from marrying, when she has two husbands of her own already, 
one dead and one dying, I don’t know. What I do know is, she'll 
have a third before long as sure as my name is and always will be 
Canter.” 

‘* What do you mean, Mrs. Canter? You don’t think the Arch- 
deacon’s illness serious, do you ?” 

‘Indeed I do, sir. Pride kills some folks ; it'll kill him. He will 
never get over this trouble ; he has never rightly got over his first 
wife’s death ; he will die of a broken spirit. He is like everyone 
else : he suffers more than folks think. It is the secret sufferings that 
kill people. Ask a child what it is crying for, and it will only tell you 
half its reason; grown up people are the same ; their worst sorrows 
are the secret ones they never breathe to mortal ear. I never see a 
shabby coat or dress but I wonder what the rags underneath must 
be like, but only the wearer knows that. When does Mark Brown’s 
case come on, sir?” 

“There is a judicial inquiry next Tuesday, but unless we find 
Freeman or the diamonds before then it will probably be remanded 
for a week, though I don’t think there is the slightest doubt it will 
be sent for trial ultimately.” 

‘Ts there any chance of Mrs. Tempest prosecuting Miss Vera?” 

‘She would if she could, but the magistrates won’t grant her a 
summons till after next Tuesday, so it is very important for us to find 
the real thief by then if possible ; and for the Archdeacon’s sake, too, 
the sooner the matter is settled the better ; all this anxiety is very bad 
for him.” 

‘Tt will be the death of him, sir,” said Mrs. Canter with the air of 
a prophetess, as she went to the gate to speed her parting guest. 

“Ts Saul among the prophets?” thought Raleigh as he journeyed 
back to Woodford, with the image of Mrs. Canter’s portly figure 
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floating in his brain, But he speedily dismissed the thought, for 
there was certainly nothing consistent with the spirit of prophecy in 
Mrs. Canter’s bodily aspect. Her flesh was too redundant to leave 
room for the development of spiritual powers ; no trace of long vigils 
was visible on her plump, smooth, shining face; she would have 
scorned the ascetic lives which the seers of old led as foolish and 
superstitious, and considered her active life as a laundress far more 
useful to humanity in general than the contemplative lives of the 
saints and prophets. 

But as the royal crown sometimes rests on a son of the people 
without a drop of royal blood in his veins, so the prophet’s mantle 
sometimes descends, for a brief moment, on a nature which has not 
a spark of the fire of prophecy in its composition, and in that 
moment a flash of inspiration lightens the mind of the wearer. Per- 
haps the mantle had rested on Mrs. Canter’s broad shoulders when 
she bid Captain Raleigh good-bye. 

(To be continued.) 


TOES 


THEN, AND NOW. 
Licuts—and the gleam of flying feet, 
And a perfume faint and rare ; 
And the quickened flash of gems and gold, 
And a sheen of glistening hair ; 
And the world to me so fresh and young, 
And the future all so fair ! 


More years ago than I care to count— 
And here once more I stand, 

With a heart that is dead to the perfumed air, 
Or the strains of the magic band. 

But the young eyes gleam as mine once gleamed 
At the touch of a worshipped hand. 


Yet, if the love that was with me then 
Could only be with me now, 

I should feel again as I felt that night 
When I heard her whispered vow. 

It is not the years, but the vanished joys 
That furrow the weary brow. 


Gone, like the breeze on a summer sea, 
Like the notes of a nest-ward lark ; 
And the lights are out and the music’s mute, 
And love lies cold and stark ; 
And the world to me so old and sad, 
And the future all so dark ! Sypney Hopces. 







































THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


ON day towards the middle of the nineteenth century, two Hindu 
men of high caste went down to bathe in one of the large 
Indian rivers to which divine honours are paid. 

One was a middle-aged man, the other was younger, and was re- 
markable for the bright intelligence that shone in his eyes and for the 
genial kindliness which was written on every feature of his face. 
These two men had had no previous knowledge of each other; one 
lived in the neighbourhood of the sacred river, the other was a 
passing traveller. Being, however, both men of high caste, as has 
before been said, they entered into conversation as they met on 
issuing from the water. In a surprising short space of time, as it 
seems to our Western ideas, they were talking like old friends ; and 
one of the facts which the elder man told the younger about himself 
was, that he had several daughters. A look of keen interest came 
into the younger man’s face as he heard this. The two left the 
river together, and went to the elder man’s house. 

The result of that visit of courtesy was singular, to say the least 
of it, when we look at it in our own social light. 

One of the elder gentleman’s daughters was a little girl.of nine, a 
pretty child, with a sweet, expressive countenance that had in it the 
dawn of thought. Girls of that age are not kept strictly within the 
walls of the zenana ; the child came running into her father’s apart- 
ments, and as she played, sylph-like, hither and thither the eyes of 
the young stranger followed her eagerly. 

Next morning that little girl left her father’s house at the visitor’s 
side, her father’s newly-made friend of a day. Did she go as his 
little adopted daughter, we ask wonderingly? No, she went as his 
bride. Such juvenile wives are not at all uncommon in India. 

There is nothing more embarrassing for a Hindu of high caste 
than to be endowed with a large number of daughters. It is an 
utterly unheard-of and unprecedented thing among Hindus that a 
young lady should remain unmarried. It is also quite impossible for 
her to marry beneath her own exact and special rank ; it is, therefore, 
no easy task to provide husbands for a large family of girls. 

The most extraordinary expedients are resorted to on such occa- 
sions. There are some high-caste Brahmins who go through the country 
being married to one young lady after another, until he stands in the 
enviable position of having some two or three hundred wives. The 
girls very likely never see him again after the ceremony is performed ; 
but they have thus escaped the much dreaded fate of living and dying 
in single blessedness, and it is believed that to have been married 
to a Brahmin secures them a high place in another world. 
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The little girl in question had fished a prize in the matrimonial 
market out of the sacred river. Her husband was a man of a 
peculiarly generous, noble, kindly character ; moreover he held, for a 
Hindu, very remarkable opinions with regard to female education. 
He thought that the minds of women ought to be opened and culti- 
vated, and he was resolved that he would have an educated wife. 
The face of the little daughter of his river-made friend seemed, as 
has been said, to promise special intelligence, and this was why it 
was he was at once attracted by her. 

At first, however, the poor little bride was very far from regarding 
her position as a desirable one. An educated woman is looked upon 
as nothing less than an impossible anomaly among high-caste Hindus. 
It was the intention of the husband to educate his small wife, but he 
knew that what he was going to do would make him an object of the 
most excessive ridicule to all his male friends and relations. 

He therefore resolved to withdraw into the most complete retire- 
ment to prosecute his object ; and to do this he carried off his small 
bride at once into the solitude of the mountains. 

Here the first experiences of matrimonial life were anything but 
reassuring and comfortable for the poor little girl. 

The husband, whose broad, kindly nature was flavoured with a 
spice of eccentricity, took no servant or attendant with them in their 
long journey. Their tent was pitched in the midst of a vast forest. 
There lay the child-bride, trembling with terror beneath her warm rug 
of rich fur, while the husband, with true western chivalry, kept guard 
through the night with his drawn scimitar ; and from afar all the 
many sounds of the forest reached her ear. 

In spite of these very uncomfortable and eerie nights, the young 
lady’s education went on briskly and successfully and her physical 
development also prospered in the mountain air. 

The husband had no mind to change his novel course of action, 
and continued to live entirely out of the world. With all his 
enlightened notions with regard to women, he had a strong belief that 
the female intellect concentrates itself with the utmost difficulty on 
study ; and he thought that the less distractions his pupil had the 
better. 

Thus time went on, till the child had become a beautiful and 
highly-cultivated young woman. To this pair children were born in 
due course, and one of them was a daughter whom they named 
Ramabai. 

Ramabai’s mother had resolved that her own educational advan- 
tages, which she had now learned greatly to prize, should be shared 
by her daughter. She made up her mind that Ramabai should 
know all she could teach. Her husband had made her a proficient in 
sanscrit, and this language, difficult though it is, she would impart to 
her child.3 The daytime, however, gave no empty hour for the lessons 
to begin ; the father was not as wealthy as he had been, and from dawn 
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to evening the wife had to be busy in her household affairs, There- 
fore, that she might have time to teach her child, she woke her 
every morning before the sun had flashed into the eastern sky, 
soothed with tender, caressing words her complaints at being roused 
from sleep, and taught her the sanscrit characters. 

This early teaching, and the application which the study of sanscrit 
rendered necessary, no doubt woke up Ramabai’s intellectual powers 
to a singular degree for the intellectual powers of a Hindu girl, and 
strengthened her will and resolution and the whole structure of her 
mind and character. 

Ramabai’s father lost his sight in middle-age, but this did not 
make him cease to be a diligent inquirer after truth—a man who in 
everything was far in advance of his nation. He wandered about 
from place to place in India, gathering up all the knowledge he 
could by the way and widening as much as possible his mental 
horizon. Wherever he went his whole family went with him, for he 
was tenderly attached to them. The quick, retentive mind ot 
Ramabai took in rays of light on all sides and from all with which 
she came in contact, until, as she stepped from childhood to 
womanhood, she shone forth a really brilliant lamp of female 
intellect. 

Ramabai’s father entirely freed all his womankind from the 
restraints which are always laid upon women of high caste in India. 
Ramabai mixed familiarly in society with men, both Hindus and 
Europeans, and exchanged ideas with them. Hindu Mrs. Grundy 
held up her hands very high indeed and opened her eyes, but the 
girl with the lovely, spiritual face went her own way. 

And now a picture rises before us that had never been seen before 
in India; a picture more wonderful than the most ancient Hindu 
temple, with its rich store of carving and tracery. 

The doors of a large room are thrown wide open to-day in one of 
the great cities in India. There are rows of benches placed in it, 
and there is evidently going to be some sort of an assembly. It 
must be a crowded assembly that is expected too, for the seats are 
packed as close as the bricks in a box of toys. 

Very soon they come thronging in: young English officers who 
don’t quite know how to pass the time, as there are no tigers near to 
kill; civilians with their air of dignified ennui; grave Hindus in 
their white turbans ; Jews with their keen, inquiring faces ; European 
ladies in smart Parisian bonnets. What are they all come to see? 
What are they all come to hear? 

Let us wait a few minutes and we shall know. 

There is a little raised platform at the further end of the room ; 
evidently someone is expected to appear upon it ; all eyes are turned 
towards it. What figure is going to show itself there? Shall we 
behold some solemn professor in spectacles, or will it be an Indian 
juggler who is going to astonish the company with his marvellous 
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tricks? We ask ourselves these questions as the minutes glide on, 
and still the crowd waits in eager expectation. 

Suddenly, on the steps of the platform there is a light patter 
made by two little feet which are dancing rather than walking up 
them. The form that meets our view has certainly nothing scholastic 
about it. A slender, girlish figure, in a costume that mingles East 
and West harmoniously ; a dusky face with large luminous eyes and 
chiselled features ; a face in which the lamp of thought is shining 
brightly ; two little hands that are remarkable for quick, nervous 
motion as they move to emphasise her words, while the silver bangles 
on the slight flexible wrists make a musical tinkle. The delicate 
lips open, the words flow out freely and gracefully and in melodious 
sentences : and a high caste Hindu woman has given a public lecture. 

To appreciate the full significance and boldness of this step taken 
by Ramabai towards the emancipation of her sex in India, we must 
realise the seclusion and childish ignorance in which the high caste 
Hindu woman lives and dies. It is a seclusion so complete that not 
long ago an old Hindu lady of rank declared that she had never seen 
a tree except in a picture. It is an ignorance which so dwarfs the 
mind, that a young Hindu wife and mother, in whose veins ran the 
blood of princes, when asked by an English lady what present she 
should send her, answered, ‘A doll.” What, then, must have been 
the courage and intellect of the Hindu girl who, out of such darkness 
and weakness as this, could mount on to the lecturer’s platform ? 

Ramabai was still in early womanhood when she married. Her 
husband was a Hindu gentleman, who, in mental enlightenment, was 
fully worthy of her; he tried in no way to shackle her freedom of 
thought and action, and was proud of his wife’s bright, intellectual 
gifts. The pair did not believe in the old Hindu deities, but as yet 
the light of Christianity had reached neither of them. Therefore at 
their marriage there was no religious ceremony, but their union was 
a civil one according to the Indian law. 

Ramabai’s wedded life was a brief sail down a placid golden river. 
No mist or cloud of any kind rose to dim the sunshine of her 
happiness. Her husband believed in her and adored her, and worked 
at her side in the cause of progress. To add to her joy a little 
daughter was born to her. But that calm sunshine was to last for 
Ramabai only for an hour of life’s morning. A storm was at hand ; a 
chill, heavy, desolating storm. A visitation of cholera swept over 
India ; and Ramabai’s husband, after but a year and a half of sweet 
union with her, was one of the first victims who fell under the 
scourge. 

Ramabai was now a widow, and as we speak the word with regard 
to her, we must recollect what the word “ widow” means among 
high caste Hindus, 

It means to part with all the glittering, tinkling ornaments which 
are the Hindu woman’s delight ; it means never to wear even a gold 
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thread again; it means to spend year after year in a darkened room 
without a single pastime or employment to help the moving onward 
of the leaden hours ; it means to subsist on one scanty meal a day ; 
it means to be treated, even by servants, with patronising contempt ; 
it means to be shunned as a creature of evil omen, whose very 
neighbourhood should be avoided with dread. All this, and much 
more that is dark, that is bitter, that is degrading does the word 
“widow” mean for the high caste Hindu lady. No wonder that a 
Hindu father when he blesses his daughter ends his benediction 
with the words: “ The gods grant you may die before your husband.” 

Into such a position as this would Ramabai have fallen among her 
own people in her widowhood ; but her courageous energy freed her 
from it. A great longing had for many a year drawn her towards 
England, the land where a woman reigned ; the land where women 
won themselves fair and lofty names in art and literature ; the land 
where women did brave work and were blessed for it. Almost im- 
mediately, therefore, after her husband’s death she left India, and 
the outraged cry of such conduct in a widow that rose up in Hindu 
society, behind her, and with her little daughter at her side reached 
the shores of England. 

In England she remained for some time. There her mind received 
fresh light and cultivation, and there she was baptised a Christian ; 
her mind and heart had both long turned towards the teaching of the 
gospel, and now she professed it openly. From England she travelled 
to America, where she was received very warmly by many intellectual 
American men and women, and where her bright intelligence gained 
a yet more widened view of men and things. 

Ramabai has now returned to India, where she is labouring for the 
enlightenment and uplifting of her own sex. One of her chief 
objects is to emancipate Hindu widows from the bondage in which 
they are held. She has openeda school, where she receives them and 
educates them to become teachers. Instead of their sitting in dumb 
apathy in darkened rooms, these young widows will now become 
agents for spreading light through the Zenanas, and by means of 
the Zenanas, through the whole of the people of India. 

Ramabai is doing a grand and glorious work, and let all England 


follow her with blessing and sympathy. 
ALICE KING, 











THE SUBSTANCE OF A SHADOW. 


By JEANIE Gwynne BETTANY., 
di 


¢ E is well connected, I belicve ?” 
** Unexceptionably.” 

** And good-looking ? ” 

‘**T have heard so.” 

** But he is married /” 

Miss Michelson uttered this last remark, breaking in upon a 
conversation which was taking place between two of her visitors, 

It was Miss Michelson’s “at home” day, and her “at homes” 
were always well attended. It must not therefore be inferred that 
she was a great favourite. As a matter of fact, the first and third 
Fridays in every month were dreaded by everyone in the village of 
Wraxall—that is, the handful of personages constituting the society 
of the place. But no lady who valued her reputation had the courage 
to be absent, and thus fall a victim to Miss Michelson’s scathing 
innuendos. 

‘*‘ But he is married!” Could such a simple remark have malice 
in it? Possibly; inasmuch as the ladies to whom it was addressed 
had marriageable daughters who had nearly passed the period 
allotted to woman for the furtherance of matrimonial projects, and 
the young surgeon who had bought Doctor Barnes’s practice appeared 
to be a last chance to be scrambled for. 

‘“‘ Married!” cried both ladies, simultaneously. ‘Are you sure 
of it?” ? 

‘“‘ They are at this moment on their wedding tour—do try some 
iced coffee—No ? Well, then, I will tell you about Doctor. Heath- 
cote. Mrs. Jones wrote to me from Cologne, saying that he and 
his bride were staying at the same hotel as herself, and she informs 
me that Mrs, Heathcote is a mere child, scarcely eighteen, and 
Dr. Heathcote has married her from a convent-school in. France; 
this much Mrs. Jones was able to ascertain.” 

Miss Michelson, having imparted this information, proceeded to 
pronounce sentence upon the absent young doctor and his marriage, 
as it was her wont to do on all the actions of her neighbours. 
Doctor Heathcote was as yet no neighbour of hers, but he would 
be one in another week, and so came under her jurisdiction. 

None are such authorities upon marriage as the unmarried, and 
Miss Michelson looked very wise indeed as she laid down the law to 
her visitors, who were for the most part mothers of families. 

“When a man marries a young wife, he lives to regret it,” said 
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the hostess, with a little sharp nod that shook her cap-ribbons, and 
caused the two little grey spiral curls on either side of her face to 
vibrate as if they were in reality the springs they so much resembled, 

“ And the child-wife lives to regret it too,” she went on, warming 
to her subject. ‘“Iknew one man who rapped the pretty white 
fingers of his young wife—with a paper knife !” 

At this speech there was a general laugh. 

“Tt was no laughing matter,” went on Miss Michelson. ‘“ An 
ivory paper-knife may not hurt much, but it is heavier than kisses, 
and the effect doesn’t go off so soon, I'll promise you! Now I have 
a niece, Marie, at school in France, and I shall keep her there until 
she is twenty-one, out of harm’s way. For my part, I can’t imagine 
what young Mrs. Heathcote’s parents or guacions were thinking of 
to allow her to marry in that way.” 

“Perhaps it was a runaway match,” cnmmaed Mrs. Wilmot, the 
most daring of the two ladies with the “‘ passées ” daughters. 

“Impossible,” rejoined the hostess. “The sisters in these 
convents are too watchful.” 

‘Still, one has heard of such things,” persisted Mrs. Wilmot. 

‘In fiction, no doubt,” rejoined Miss Michelson tartly. 

The conversation was fortunately interrupted at this point by the 
entrance of the master of the house, Miss Michelson’s half-brother, 
fh a bachelor of forty or thereabouts. He was the vicar of the parish 

of Wraxall and Rural Dean. Sunday-school treats now came upon 
the tapis, so we will leave the vicarage society and transport the 
reader, with his permission, to Germany. 





II. 


Ir was early morning, scarcely eight o’clock in fact, and the Rhine 
steamer JViederwald was plying its way steadily through the mists 
that enshrouded the picturesque mountain-ranges which rise so 
majestically on either side of that part of the Rhine between Coblenz 
and Konigswinter. 

There were many passengers, even at that early hour, and among 
them a young Englishman in a grey tourist suit. He looked about 
five-and-twenty, and was of medium height, broad-shouldered and 
well made. His hair was short, and his bronzed face was pre- 
eminently good-humoured, especially as to the mouth and eyes, these 
latter having a merry daring in their brown depths which betokened 
a healthy mind on which, as yet, no care had left its impress. 

He was standing upon the deck with his ‘‘ Baedeker” in his hand, 
out of which he read an extract now and then to a young lady—very 
young in appearance—who was seated near him wrapped in a com- 
fortable fur cloak, for though it was July the early morning was chilly 
on the river. 
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The girl’s face was, if not exactly pretty, at least wonderfully 
piquant, and had that charm of charms: a perfectly guileless expres- 
sion. Her eyes were of that peculiar blue-grey in which the light 
loves to dance. Her hair, which was coiled upon the shapely head, 
was of a fugitive nut-brown which waved and curled and broke 
loose in little rebellious.love-locks, which the wind lifted and dropped 
again softly on the white forehead or rounded cheek. 

Very well suited to each other these two appeared. Their youth, 
their joyousness, their utter freedom from care created a harmonious 
halo about them, clothing them as did the mist the mountains; but 
the mist would lift presently and reveal the mountains in all their 
grand proportions. And their holiday garb must soon be doffed, 
and the young couple must show what they are in the struggle of life. 
They both knew this vaguely and discussed it laughingly. 

“ Another week, Marie, and I shall be going my rounds in the 
oldest of old villages, and you mustn’t let my dreadfully sober 
looks frighten you then—for you know a medical man must look 
grave.” 

“Frighten me,” rejoined Marie, in a soft, bell-like voice which had 
a slight foreign accent. ‘ Nothing can frighten me but rats; there 
were rats at the convent, grey ones with, oh, such long tails. Your 
grave looks frighten me! when I was so brave as to run away and 
be married! And oh, it is so much nicer to run away to be 
married and make everyone cross! Won’t Aunt Rachel be angry 
when she hears from the sisters! I did not say whom I had married 
when I sent the little note.” 

Dr. Heathcote—for of course it was he—now seated himself 
beside his bride. The mist had lifted, and before them on the left 
rose the Drachenfels, its summit bathed in golden sunlight. They 
had carefully parcelled out the remaining week of their honeymoon. 
They were to land at Konigswinter, and ascend the Drachenfels and 
then go on to Cologne by another steamer. 

“ Look, Marie,” said George Heathcote, “ there is a cave in that 
mountain side, hidden away among the vines ; we should be able to 
make it out from this position—yes, there itis! Well, there the 
mythical dragon was said to live; Siegfried destroyed it, and be- 
came invulnerable. It reminds me oddly enough of something Dr. 
Barnes said when he sold me his practice. ‘ Heathcote,’ said he, 
‘there is a dragon in the village ; slay it, and all will go well with 
you. ‘Otherwise—there is an elderly lady whom you must succeed in 
pleasing, if you hope to keep your practice,’ ” 

“Leave me to please her, George,” cried Marie, who had risen 
and was now resting her daintily-gloved hands on the side of the 
steamer, the better to feast her eyes on the lovely scene before her. 

“ And whom could you zo? please!” rejoined the young doctor 
with enthusiasm. 

“T will tell you,” cried Marie, laughing. ‘I can’t please Aunt 
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Rachel—she is so—well, so difi.u/t. She has come to see me some- 
times at the convent, and once in the church where you first saw 
me, and where you gave me the dear little love-notes——” 

Here the digression would doubtless have led into the recital of 
the wooing and the winning which had, like many another, been 
achieved by assiduous church-going, glances, and, finally, what 
Marie called “ love-notes;” but the Vederwa/d had drawn up to 
the landing-stage at Konigswinter, and luggage had to be stowed 
away in an improvised cloak-room consisting of a covered boat, 
which afforded Marie immense amusement. Then came the carriage 
drive to the top of the mountain. 

It so chanced that the young couple were alone when they gained 
the summit, so could enjoy the scene before them after their own 
fashion—and the fashion was not a new one. The young bride- 
groom’s arm encircled the trim little waist of his bride, and her 
sunny head, with its rebellious ringlets, rested confidingly against his 
shoulder, 

Far below, like shimmering silver, lay the Rhine, curving between 
the vine-clad mountain sides, whilst miles of fertile country stretched 
away to the far horizon in a patchwork of gorgeous colouring. 
Behind and to the left rose the peaks of the six sisters of the 
Drachenfels. It was a view to livein the memory. So Dr. Heathcote 
seemed to think, for he said to his wife: 

“We do well to look long upon this landscape, Marie, for, my 
love, it will be many a day ere we look upon it again.” 

“Oh, but we can come here next summer for our holiday if we 
like,” replied Marie promptly. 

‘“‘T fear we shall have to forego holidays for a time, little wife,” 
rejoined her husband hesitatingly, for he was loth to cloud the sunny 
face that was turned so trustfully towards him. Still she must be 
told something of what her life would be. And this knowledge made 
him momentarily regret the impulse and passion which had led him 
to carry away this sweet maiden from the haven of her convent-school 
to face life as a poor doctor’s wife. 

“You see, Marie,” he went on, “I spent nearly all my father left 
me to buy a practice, and I never thought I should fall in love on 
my holiday trip and take home a wife. But when I saw you, I felt 
I could not live without you ; and when you told me you had no one 
but your aunt, and that she would not let you marry, there seemed 
nothing for it but to carry you off.” 

* But you and I must go to Wraxall to see my aunt 
Marie. 

Heathcote started, and exclaimed suddenly : 

‘© Wraxall ; did you say Wraxall?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Marie, bewildered. “It is the place where lives 
my Aunt Rachel.” 

“ It is the place where I have bought a practice ; the place where 
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we are to live. How came I not to mention the name before—or 
you? But tell me, love, what is your Aunt Rachel’s other name.” 

“ Michelson,” replied Marie. 

‘‘ Michelson !” cried George. “Then, Marie, that is the lady Dr. 
Barnes said I must please if I hoped to get on in the village. Oh, 
Marie, you must try and please your aunt now; for I have, indeed, 
forfeited all chance of her favour.” 

‘She loved my mother,” said Marie, tearfully, “and she isn’t un- 
kind ; but oh! she told me that my mother had married against her 
wishes ; and now, if we are to live near her, she will be able to scold 
me every day. I thought we might go and see her when we were 
in England, and then go right away if she were very cross !” 

And the poor little maiden began to weep. 

Of course the tears were kissed away, and the smile was wooed 
back by encouraging words. But the beauty seemed to have faded 
from the landscape by reason of the uncomfortable discovery they 
had made; so they turned their backs upon it, and descended 
through luxurious woods down the mountain side, and made their 
way to the landing-stage, from whence they were soon borne towards 
Cologne. ‘Towards also, as each felt, the end of their holiday and 
the beginning of their troubles, 


III. 


WE spare the feelings of our readers so far as to omit all but the 
concluding remarks of Miss Michelson’s wordy outburst on her first 
meeting with her niece Marie after the events just recorded. Her 
language, at all times unnecessarily strong, at least in the opinion of 
others, had gained a rancour and pungency on this occasion not 
easy to be imagined, much less described. But the good lady had 
something to be said on her side. Marie’s mother had been a 
favourite of hers, and her especial charge after their mother’s death ; 
and she had married a worthless adventurer, and cut herself off from 
her friends for ever. She had, at her death, left her orphan child to 
her sister Rachel’s care. Miss Michelson, loving this child only the 
more for her mother’s fault—and for her mother’s misery (for her 
husband had even raised his hand against the poor girl)—resolved to 
place Marie in a convent-school until the impressionable age should 
be over. And lo! Marie had “ gone and done likewise,” at least as 
regarded the marriage without consent. And this was not all. Miss 
Michelson had been allowed to call upon Mrs. Heathcote without a 
word of warning. 

The doctor had been strongly in favour of going to her and con- 
fessing all; but poor Marie, child as she was, had implored him to 
put off the evil day and wait till her aunt called upon them in the 
ordinary course—a mistaken policy that was to cost them dear. 

The consternation Miss Michelson felt when she was ushered into 
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the pretty drawing-room, with its dark oak furniture and quaint 
draperies, may be imagined when she recognised in Mrs. Heathcote 
her niece, who had eloped from the convent, 

“Well, Marie,” she said in conclusion, “so far I will spare you. 
I will smooth over the matter as regards society here—but, mark my 
words, you have made too bad a beginning to end well. I know 
men” (she had in her mind the husband of her unfortunate sister), 
“and your husband will end by treating you badly. They always do 
when girls have no more sense than to run away with them.” 

Marie had been in tears during the first part of her aunt’s out- 
break, but at these last words she took courage. Her aunt would 
accept the marriage—that was everything. As for her idea about 
George ill-using her, it was something to laugh at. 

‘* Dear aunt,” she began, placing one of her pretty hands on the 
stiff fold of Miss Michelson’s silk dress appealingly: “you must let 
me make amends in the future. Indeed I know I have been wrong, 
and you are good indeed to so far overlook it.” 

Miss Michelson would have been much harder-hearted than she 
really was if she had not been moved by the lovely face turned up 
to her at that moment, smiling, with the fresh tears still upon it. 
She stooped and kissed Marie’s forehead. She kept her opinion 
about Marie’s husband’s future conduct all the same. 

“Oh, George!” cried Marie, bursting into the surgery when her 
aunt had gone, “she has forgiven me, and we shall have no more 
worries.” 

“ Except rats!” said the doctor smiling. 

* Ah, those rats!” echoed Marie dolefully. ‘‘ Whatever shall we 
do about them? This very afternoon one crossed my dressing-room 
when I was fastening on my brooch, and I ran screaming down- 
stairs.” 

Dr. Barnes’s house, which George Heathcote had taken, was a 
quaint Elizabethan residence with plenty of superfluous room in it ; 
for which reason it may be the rats had installed themselves in 
unwonted numbers. The whole of the upper storey was and had 
been for years given up to them; but this was no reason to the rat- 
mind that they should confine themselves to these quarters. Hence, 
what time George could spare from his patients and from the re- 
arrangement of his surgery was devoted to pursuing these invaders 
his pretty wife so much dreaded. 

Everybody called, and society expressed itself charmed with Miss 
Michelson’s niece. As for Miss Michelson herself, she relapsed 
into ordinary society relations with the young couple, receiving 
them and dining with them as the rest did. But further than 
this she would not go; and when Marie asked her advice on a matter 
of housekeeping, told her in very plain terms that since she had not 
seen fit to consult her judgment as regarded the most important step 
of her life, she must continue to manage the rest as she could. 
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Further than this, she told her niece that under the circumstances 
she had made a will leaving her money to a mission to the Hotten- 
tots, and therefore Marie must look for nothing from her. 

This troubled Mrs. Heathcote not at all; she and her husband 
were too happy in themselves. Moreover, the practice was good 
and they could save. 

Had Miss Michelson only been /o/d, however, instead of being 
left to find out that Mrs. Heathcote was no other than her own 
niece, there is little doubt that her forgiveness would have been 
complete. But she had been made to look ridiculous, she con- 
sidered, and she could not forget it. It followed then that her 
mind ran constantly upon the prophecy she had made, and she 
looked for its fulfilment, in spite of the fact that George Heathcote 
and his young wife had come to be spoken of as an example of 
connubial bliss. ‘‘ He would end by ill-treating her—she had said 
it, and her words always came true.” 


IV. 


A YEAR passed, and a new happiness came to the doctor’s home— 
Marie had a son. Had it been a daughter it would have been 
called ‘ Rachel,” in hopes of healing the wound which still rankled 
in Aunt Michelson’s mind. But it was a boy, and Marie suggested 
that her aunt should be asked to be its godmother. 

“No, Marie,” the lady had answered ungraciously, when it was 
proposed to her: “I have resolved to be in no way responsible for 
other people’s children again.” 

“Venomous o]d woman,” exclaimed George angrily, when his 
wife informed him of the result of the interview. ‘I propose we let 
her alone for the future, to be pleased or displeased as she chooses.” 

Doctor Heathcote was at that moment standing, hat in hand, 
ready to go on his professional round. The morning was so 
beautiful that he chose to dispense with his carriage, and enjoy a 
walk between the scented hedge-rows through which his way led 
him. He could gather a few wild roses for Marie too, he thought. 

He was engaged in an attempt to gather a particularly graceful 
spray, which grew so high as to be nearly out of reach, when Miss 
Michelson herself appeared in sight. She was in fact on her way to 
the doctor’s house for the purpose of presenting the baby with a silver 
“rattle ”—a sort of peace-offering, for she had acknowledged to her- 
self after Marie’s visit that she had carried resentment a little too 
far in wounding the young mother through the baby. She saw 
George before she came up to him, and resolved to be gracious. 
But what was her astonishment when the young doctor, instead of 
stopping and extending his hand and offering a few kindly words 
as he had always done before, raised his hat courteously, but with 
evident coldness, and passed on without a word of greeting. 
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For a few moments Miss Michelson stood still in the lane, watch- 
ing George’s retreating figure blankly ; then with a look of mingled 
bitterness and scorn she passed on her way. But she did not call 
upon Marie, nor send the gift she had intended for the baby. 

George reported the incident to his wife at dinner that evening, 
and laughingly added: ‘She looked angry enough to be the ruin of 
me, but I am too firmly established to fear her influence now.” 
But he could not help feeling a wish that he had a little money in 
hand. His expenses were heavy. He had spent a good deal on 
alterations and improvements of his house, and Wraxall people were 
slow in their payments he had found. The bank had allowed him 
to overdraw a little, and would go further he thought, and of course 
the money was safe to come in. Yet somehow, now it was over and 
he was calmer, he was not sure that he had done a wise thing in 
affronting Miss Michelson. 

He said nothing to Marie of all this, however, and to her un- 
clouded mind the whole episode was amusing and nothing more. 
She soon changed the subject for a more interesting one to her 
feminine mind—her costume for the garden party at Mrs. Wilmot’s, 
of Stone Grange. 

“Tt’s such a lovely shade of grey, George,” she began, “ touched 
here and there with coral-pink 4 

‘“What? the baby?” inquired her husband, who had scarcely 
heard. 

“The baby! no, my new dress; it came home this afternoon. 
And my hat is a chip straw of the same shade, with a long feather 
to match, just ever so little tipped with coral.” 

Here the page-boy entered with a note for Mrs.. Heathcote. She 
glanced over the contents, a cloud of disappointment gathering on 
her bright face. 

‘* What is it?” asked her husband concernedly, when the door 
was closed behind the boy. 

Oh, it’s from Mrs. Wilmot—putting off the garden party. Oh, 
but it is such a déception /” (Marie had overcome to a great extent 
her foreign way of speaking English, but fell into it occasionally.) 

Mrs. Wilmot’s letter brought disappointment only. There were 
letters to come, however, which were to cause trouble. 

It was about a week after George Heathcote’s encounter with 
Miss Michelson in the lane that he came into the drawing-room 
where his wife sat playing with her baby, and trying to woo from 
his wide-open eyes the first light of recognition. He looked so pale 
and perturbed that Marie started to her feet, crying, ‘‘ George, you 

are not ill?” 

‘*No, dear,” his white lips made answer, “but a little anxious. 
Be good enough to ring for nurse to take baby. I want to talk to 
you.” 

He had an open letter in his hand, and when the nurse had 
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carried off the baby, he sat down by his wife and spread it before 
her. There was a cheque projecting from between the folds. 

‘Ts there something not all right about the cheque?” she asked. 

“The cheque is all right,” he made answer. ‘ But, Marie—the 
letter contains a dismissal.” 

** A dismissal? Oh, George!” 

** Yes, dear, and it has not been the first letter of this sort that I 
have received within two or three days. It is growing so serious 
that I have felt it necessary to tell you.” 

“Oh, what can it mean? but they are strange, these people—they 
are cruel,” cried Marie, the indignant colour rising to her cheeks. 

“It is not these people, Marie—they have reason, or think they 
have, which is much the same as far as they are concerned. There 
is but one explanation : someone has been slandering me.” 

“Do you mean my aunt, George ?” 

‘I can think of no one else; yet I cannot believe that she would 
ever lower herself so far as to invent a calumny, however much she 
may dislike me. It is very mysterious, and I don’t know what steps 
to take.” 

Dr. Heathcote did not by any means make the most of his 
difficulties to his wife. He did not tell her, for instance, that Colonel 
Bleuett, with whom he had dined on the most amicable terms ever 
since he had come to Wraxall, and who often dropped in on his way 
home from his club to have a hand at whist with the doctor and his 
wife, even though a “dummy” had to come in—he did not tell 
Marie that Colonel Bleuett had “ cut him dead” that very morning. 
Nor did he tell her that her uncle, the Rev. John Michelson—a 
gentleman of a very peace-loving disposition—had gone over a stile 
and crossed a meadow obviously with the intention of avoiding 
him, because, or so George thought, he might have felt compelled 
to administer a pastoral rebuke, a contingency the worthy clergyman 
looked upon as a veritable cross. 

‘What have I done?” George kept asking himself. 

A week passed away, and George’s face looked haggard. More 
cheques, more dismissals, more refusals to explain. The young 
doctor had called on a few of those patients who had been more inti- 
mate with him and begged for an explanation, but he had been met 
by cold disdain, or a “ not at home,” that made his heart sink within 
him. More than this, those patients who could not send a cheque, 
and who could not therefore dismiss him summarily, as so many had 
done, treated him as if they only submitted to his services on suf- 
ferance. The poor fellow felt at last that he should die, or at least 
be bereft of his senses, unless some solution, some relief, should 
be forthcoming. 

At last he did what most people would have done at first : he went 
to the Vicarage and asked to see Miss Michelson. 

As he stood on the threshold of the Vicarage a tumult of thought 
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welled up within him ; anger, hatred, and all uncharitableness, some 
would have termed his mood. As for himself, he was conscious of 
but two sensations, misery and helplessness ; this latter not in an 
unmanly sense, for which of us, be we ever so valiant in sight of a 
foe, can deny a feeling of terror combined with helplessness if the foe 
be in ambush ? 

If things were to go on as they had done the last fortnight, George 
Heathcote feared to face what must be the outcome. True, money 
had come in, but he owed money to the bank and elsewhere, and if 
his practice dwindled, as it threatened to do, as it was doing, nothing 
but ruin could result. 

Oh, Marie, Marie—bright little vision, made only for a summer 
day ! how, how should she stand the winter of adversity ? 

So he was thinking when the door opened, and in reply to his 
question he was told that Miss Michelson was in London. 

He turned wearily away, and crossed a meadow before he felt 
really conscious of what he was doing. 

He was roused by a cheery voice close to him ; and cheery it was, 
though the owner (a Mr. Thorpe, Solicitor) was proverbial for 
intemperate habits. 

** See here, doctor,” said the voice cheerily. ‘‘ You look down on 
your luck—you must cheer up; you can live this out. I’ve had to 
live ill-report out myself more than once. Hang it, man, we’re all 
human, and do in one moment what we regret all our lives.” 

“Thorpe,” began Heathcote, huskily, “if you know what it is that 
people say against me—in humanity tell me.” 

The doctor had grown too desperate to mince matters. 

‘Well, you see, doctor—your blinds are white, and a shadow shows 
on them—and the cries were heard by more than one, and when it 
got about 3 

“ Blinds !—shadows !—cries! What do you mean, Thorpe?” 

“To be plain, old fellow, you were over-seen or over-heard or 
both that night, when you took an extra glass and quarrelled with 
your wife.” 

“ By my life, Thorpe, I never had a miss-word with my wife in my 
whole life. How could 1? What a brute I should be! She is the 
sweetest—fairest ss 

“We know all that, my boy, but when the drink is in the wit is 
out ; and one may forget that one’s wife is the sweetest and fairest 
under its influence.” 

“T protest, Thorpe—believe me or not as you choose—I never 
drink ; I am all but a teetotaller. For heaven’s sake tell me plainly 
what all this is.” 

“Well, it’s very queer, Heathcote, if such a story could get about 
for nothing ; but anyone may get overtaken for once in his life, 
which is the case with you, I suppose os 
“Go on!” interrupted the doctor. 
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“Well then, Heathcote, the upshot of all is this: Someone passing 


your house late one night saw your shadow in the act of striking with. 





a stick, and heard your wife’s cries 

George burst into such an uncontrollable fit of laughter that 
Thorpe looked at him in utter amazement. 

“Oh, Thorpe,” he presently said, “ you must think me mad, but I 
can’t help it; to think that a man’s reputation should hang on such 
a thread !” 

** Pray explain yourself,” said the solicitor with dignity, for he did 
not in the least understand this outbreak. 

‘* Well then,” resumed the doctor: “I was killing a rat, and my 
wife screamed—she is so afraid of them—and somebody saw the 
shadow on the blind of a man in the act of striking, heard the 
cries, drew inferences and spread a report.” 

It appeared later that Miss Michelson herself was that passer-by, 
and reported the doctor’s misconduct, as the fulfilment of her 
prophecy, to one or two admiring friends, who immediately proceeded 
to enlighten and inflame the whole village. 

The doctor and his wife suffered at first, but they gained 
ultimately ; for the whole village seemed to think that they could not 
do enough to make them forget that miserable fortnight. 

As for Aunt Michelson, she made a new will ; leaving everything 
unconditionally to the young doctor and his wife and their heirs for 
ever. 

She has also, so report says, bespoken the position of godmother 
to Marie’s next child ; and all parties have found that when investiga- 
tion steps in there is not much Substance in a Shadow. 
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IN SUNNY CLIMES. 


By CuarLEs W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “ THROUGH 
Ho_Lianp,” ‘‘ LETTERS FROM Majorca,” ETC. ETC. 





E turned our 
backs with 
reluctance upon the 
fair City of Flowers. 
Our sojourn in 
Sunny Climes was 
passing away. We 
were gradually mov- 
ing northwards: still 
for a time under the 
blue skies of Italy, 
but the rich colour- 
ing of the South, the 
almost tropical vege- 
tation, the voluptu- 
ousness of life and 
manners was chang- 
ing into the colder, 
sterner influences of 
the North. North 
by comparison, and 
cold and stern by 
comparison ; for in 
the rich plains of 
Lombardy to which 
DANTE’s HOUSE. we were hastening 
there is nodeficiency 
of colouring or of fertility. ‘They are wide and grand, full of associa- 
tions at once warlike, historical and domestic; and the knight of the 
sword and the monk with cowl and sandalled shoon have both 
gazed with the eye of possession and the power of rule upon the vast 
plains bounded by the distant undulating Apennines, the far-famed 
Alps. 

We had taken our last look at Florence. To Mauleverer it was a 
city full of sad-sweet recollections. Twenty years ago, a child of 
eight, he had stood on the quays of the Arno and watched the flow- 
ing river in company with those who had passed into the silent land. 
He was almost alone in the world. Memory had awakened sorrow- 
ful recollections ; and the flowing river, and the heights of Fiesole 
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and all the broad outlines of the city were haunted with forms and 
faces that had become shadows to him. For we are essentially 
creatures of association. The scent of a flower, the fragment of a 
melody, the line of a poem, the surging of the sea, or the soft mur- 
muring of the wind through forest trees, may ina moment open the 
floodgates of memory and bring back, with all their pain or pleasure, 
scenes and events that have long been closed and sealed chapters in 
our lives. 

Once more and for the last time we had gazed upon the flowing 
waters of the Arno, above which the full moon rises in her course, 
month after month, age after age. We had stood again upon the 
heights, and looked down upon this fair city of palaces and 
churches ; this casket enclosing such art treasures, legacies from 
the great masters and the intellectually rich and powerful past. We 
had gazed mournfully, wonderingly upon the matchless view, with all 
its monuments, all its signs of life and greatness, its endless gardens, 
stretching out towards the silent Lucchese mountains which bound 
the western horizon. 

Here when the sun is setting with all that gorgeous colouring that 
can scarcely be seen out of Italy, those undulations seem crowned by 
a golden aureole that insensibly brings back to the mind a passage in 
Sacred History, and we appear to be gazing actually upon the Mount 
of the Transfiguration. Imagination will almost trace the outlines of 
three forms, of which one possesses all the beauty of the human, all 
the majesty of the Divine. Upon that brow, “ laden with sorrow and 
acquainted with grief,” the mysterious words Ecce Homo seem to 
shine out in characters of fire. We close our eyes and almost fancy 
we hear that Voice from Heaven that has been silent for nearly nine- 
teen centuries; and when we open them again, the aureole has 
faded and the vision has passed, and we come back to earth: that 
world, lost for a time, redeemed for ever. 

Once more we had wandered through the uneven streets, and 
visited the sculpture galleries and art studios; we had gazed again 
upon Dante’s house, and imagined the grave, laurel-crowned head 
haunting the rooms and corridors, issuing from the modest doorway, 
treading the quiet thoroughfares. We had crossed the Ponte 
Vecchio for the last time, with its quaint houses and shops dis- 
playing their rich turquoises, blue and soft as the blue skies above. 
And we had paid our last visit to that wonderful cemetery, which 
almost makes us in love with death ; which is rich in possessing that 
one tomb, and was especially endeared to one of us by the small 
grave with its brief record of a young and lovely life cut down, a 
soul reclaimed by the angels. 

It was all over ; and with a reluctant farewell we passed away from 
the fair city and steamed northwards towards Milan. 

We entered the city about five o’clock in the evening. The 
influence and scene of our lives had altogether changed. The 
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quietness and repose, almost desertion, of Florence had given place 
to the noise and all the unrest of Milan. From the first moment of 
entering it, our old dislike of the town returned. Its streets were 
noisy and rattling ; huge omnibuses and tramcars awoke unromantic 
thoughts and recollections. The people were hurrying to and fro, 
as if business was the end and aim of their lives. In the other cities 
of Italy this prosy atmosphere and element had been altogether 
absent. In Florence, Rome, Naples, Pleasure and Art seemed to go 
hand in hand, to form the object of existence. It had been very 
much of a dream existence, full of poetry and romance and the beau- 
ideal. Here Love held the harp of life, and the hour-glass of time 
ran in golden sands. 

In Milan all seemed changed. We felt that Italy was passing 
away. We went back in imagination to our first days: the vineyards 
of Brindisi, the glowing skies above, the deep blue waters of the 
Mediterranean that washed its dazzling shores. We traced our 
upward journey through endless vineyards, where vine-wreathed 
peasants made love to each other and danced through life and the 
laughing hours. We saw again the Crescent Bay of Naples and 
Vesuvius sending forth her cruel tongues of flame in the dead of 
night. We remembered the matchless skies of Rome, all the glories 
of her past, the sadness and beauty of her present. And now, passing 
through the noisy streets of Milan, where romance has no home 
and repose is not, we mournfully took to heart the wisdom of the 
Eastern sage, and once more felt how true it is that: Zhis also must 
pass away. 

We also made a mistake in our hotel. Unfortunately for our own 
peace of mind, we “descended ” at the Hotel Milan, and though it 
is no doubt excellent in many ways it was crowded and bustling. 
Here we threw all thoughts of repose to the winds. It was evidently 
the popular inn of the place: popular not with English, but with 
foreigners. The Italian and German element prevailed. The town 
was frightfully hot and close, the hotel seemed equally so. 

We were just in time for table d’héte, and it would be impossible 
to forget the feeling with which we sat down to it, after our quiet 
experiences of the past weeks. The room was long and narrow, and 
at the long tables there was hardly a seat to spare. Those present 
were the strangest mixture of people and costumes that could well 
be seen. A perfect Babel was going on that rose “like incense 
upon the air;” and, also like incense, threatened to drive us out of 
the room again. We had a magnificent opportunity of studying the 
habits and manners of these people: we made the most of it and 
were not edified. 

But if I said that we were not amused, it would be untrue. We 
were entertained from beginning to end. A good many of those 
present were Milanese. It was Sunday, and according to foreign 
customs they were indulging in their usual Sunday dinner at their 
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favourite inn. ‘The waiters ran to and fro distracted, unable to re- 
spond to the pressure put upon them. The interval between each 
course was interminable ; the opportunity for studying human nature 
proportionate. The tongues of all nations seemed audible, and all 
seemed going at once. We had not been in an equal crowd since 
leaving the good old Zatavia, and even there confusion had not 
reigned. The greatest excitement and the loudest laughter at the 
conjuring tricks which invariably accompanied dessert were quiet- 
ness and repose compared with the scene to-night. The waiters 
waited in white gloves, and in their hurry every now and then 
dropped a plate with a crash; and a little scream from a nervous 
female would rise upon the air above the Babel of sound—something 
like the cry of a storm-bird faintly heard above the raging of the gale 
—for who does not love poetical similes ? 

But all things come to an end, and that dinner was no exception 
to the rule. Happily for us, for the heat was terrific and patience 
will not last for ever, any more than a running account that is 
never replenished. There was a sudden scraping of chairs and 
rising of forms. Here and there we heard the word “ Mahizeit !” 
pronounced, and noticed various small groups evidently from the 
Vaterland shaking hands with a grip worthy of gorillas. If nothing 
else had declared them German, the loud, throaty, guttural voices 
and the high cheek-bones would have done so. They might have 
gone through the world without further passport to testify to their 
nationality. 

And then most of them exchanged one scene of dissipation for 
another. They needed further refreshment, accompanied by the 
soothing influence of tobacco. The fragrance of the foreign weed is 
doubtful, but its capacity for producing strong, suffocating, stupefying 
smoke is unrivalled. Most of them retired to a large room or hall 
or over-ground cellar—I hardly know what to call it—devoted to 
Bacchus. Perhaps a winter garden would appropriately describe the 
scene, It is not more contradictory and misleading than many other 
terms given to things, places and people. The usual winter garden 
is intensely hot, the tropical atmosphere is distinguished by a purple 
haze which puts one in mind of mountains and early morning in 
Sunny Climes ; graceful creepers and spreading palms and brilliant 
flowers delight the eye.—What can be more like summer ? 

Into such a retreat the noisy Babel at the Hotel Milan retired. 

Very soon every small table was occupied ; smoke wreathed about 
brows that certainly would never be adorned by any other wreath ; 
coffee and liqueur and lager beer were the order of the hour ; and in 
some cases the transition from coffee to beer was momentary. Of 
what material are the good Germans made ? 

The whole scene reminded me of Huth’s Keller on a large scale; 
Huth’s Keller, which I was wont to frequent occasionally when a boy 
in the good old University-Conservatorium town of Leipzig: fre- 
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quented—ca va sans dire—for the sake of studying human nature : 
just as H. C. in Majorca studied the graceful Mallorquinas at their 
devotions merely for the sake of pose and effect in his artistic studies. 
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In the case of the present writer, Huth’s Keller served two good 
purposes: it was a relief from the monotony of dry reading during 
the day and relaxed the mind; and it proved, by this same 
observation of human nature, hat too much frequenting of Huth’s 
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Kellers ends in vanity and vexation of spirit, a weariness of the flesh. 
On the other hand, if such wise and philosophical experiences are not 
learned in youth, they can hardly be acquired when 


* The glow of early youth declines in feeling’s dull decay.” 


Or, at least, ought not to be. 

But this Huth’s Keller in Leipzig possessed a charm altogether 
absent from the Milan Keller. It was full of poetry and romance, 
even though it was frequented by noisy students often out at elbows 
and light of pocket; poor in everything except youth and health, 
and inexhaustible spirits—those heritors of the world ; full of poetry 
and romance in spite of the “bocks” of beer that were for ever 
being drawn and drunk, and sundry and most indigestible suppers 
that occasionally adorned a small table and sent forth a savoury 
odour strongly suggestive of the fragrant garlic. 

For it was here that Faust and Mephistopheles met and frater- 
nized, and entered into unholy compacts; and the walls had been 
rendered majestic by the presence of Goethe; and possibly Faust 
and Marguerite may have visited the Keller, and sat there quaffing 
the rich Rhine wine, hand locked in hand, eyes looking into eyes. 
And if Faust was chivalrous as well as gallant, and if he knew any- 
thing of a certain poet, he would whisper to her : 


‘“‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Leave but a kiss within the cup, 
And I'll ne’er ask for wine!” 


Youth and beauty on one side and on the other, what a heritage 
it is, what a delight. But beware! Jf also shall pass away. There 
are such things as Dead Sea Fruit ; and we know what was the end 
of Faust. Have we not all seen him go down the trap-door, the 
flames ascending? and have we not all secretly wiped away a tear, 
and wished it might have been otherwise? But it cannot be; the 
Wise Preacher has told us so. 

But I don’t know why I have committed the indiscretion of 
rambling off to good old Leipzig, when we ought to be discoursing 
sweet things about Milan. It must be because my pen has only 
impressions and memory to work upon. I am not clever enough, or 
I am too indolent, to take notes ; it is a physical impossibility. I 
once bought a dozen school copy-books when I was going away for 
a short holiday, and said, ‘‘ Now I will take copious notes and write 
a real book of Travels.” 

I began :-— 

** Monday morning. A lovely morning. The sun rose at six. 
The wind is shifting about. Shifting as the Wind is a very good 
proverb. All proverbs are not equally true. I believe we shall 
have a change of weather. Uncertain as the Weather is a proverb 
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only surpassed by Shifting as the Wind. We breakfasted this morn- 
ing at the usual hour.” 

At that moment (we were on board ship) the bell rang for Tiffin, 
and there was a general clearing of decks—for as yet the sea was 
calm and amiable. When I returned and read over my “ Diary,” 
the mind invigorated and the judgment cleared by a glass of 
excellent Beaune, I sadly felt that I had mistaken my vocation ; 
the twelve copy-books went into the sea ; I never again attempted to 
take notes. I never shall. 

And my impression of that Hotel-Milan-Keller was decidedly Ger- 
man. Anything less Italian could not be conceived. The blue 
skies of the country, the laughing valleys, the sunny plains, the fertile 
and picturesque vineyards, the interesting peasantry with their flashing 
eyes and handsome features and fine forms—all our delightful experi- 
ences and impressions for the moment seemed blotted out. 

We went into.the town. Darkness had fallen; lights gleamed 
from the windows of. the tall houses. The streets echoed to the 
sound of many footsteps. 

We wandered on to the Piazza di Seala, and found it crowded. 
A military band was playing, and playing wonderfully well. We sat 
with our backs to the monument of Leonardo da Vinci, and listened 
enraptured. Not only was the Piazza crowded, but so were most of 
the surrounding windows. At the corner was the Palazzo del Marino, 
and some soldiers at the barred windows, habited in white, looked as 
if they had been unwillingly disturbed from slumber. It was, 
however, nothing but their ordinary, undress, airy fairy costume. 
Other white and mysterious figures appeared at another window, and 
we wondered whether it was the general costume of the town, until 
in this instance the Italian equivalent for the word “confectioner ” 
solved the enigma. 

It was a curious scene. The lights in the square lighted up the 
faces at the open windows and glared upon those that were closed. 
It might almost have been a scene in Pandemonium ; only that there 
they would scarcely have had such delightful music. The sky over- 
head was intensely dark, for clouds had gathered and neither stars 
nor moon gave their light.: The band was.at one end of the Piazza, 
the portico of the famous La Scala theatre at the other. It was closed, 
for the winter season had not commenced. Between the pieces, the 
crowd walked about and talked and gesticulated. All this was new 
to us. We were coming back to another world. 

When the music was all over, the people scattered, the windows 
were deserted, lights were put out, the Piazza was left to solitude. 
The portico of La Scala was in darkness and gloom. The doors 
were closed; silence reigned. We pictured in imagination the 
brilliant crowd that from time to time had passed through those 
portals: heads crowned with the vanishing coronet of rank or royalty, 
or the immortal wreath of fame. If suddenly summoned to pass in 
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procession, what a wealth of pageantry, what a pomp of power would 
be there. For how many crowned and coroneted heads have listened 
within those walls to the world’s sweet nightingales, but who, alas, 
like more ordinary mortals, are Time’s subjects, and with the swift 
rolling of the relentless stream, seem to flash out gloriously for a 
season and disappear almost as rapidly as the feathered monarchs of 
the air. 

The next morning the garish light of day put sentiment to flight. 
“The next morning” is generally a wholesome influence. It finds 
imagination under the full control of reason. Ofttimes it brings 
repentance and reflection ; it forms good resolutions which are not 
always kept, and which help to form that time-worn pavement that, it 
is to be feared, is only too well-worn. For the world is full of pilgrims, 
though all are not travelling in search of the same shrine. 

Yet if the next morning put sentiment to flight, there was much in 
Milan to restore the feeling. 

Our first visit was naturally to the cathedral. No one who has 
seen it can forget his first impressions of the wonderful building. If 
the skies are blue and the day sunny, that glorious vision, that blaze 
of dazzling white marble thrown out into lights and shadows by 
the glowing sunshine, will remain in the memory for ever. It is an 
unrivalled picture. No other cathedral is quite like it. Whatever ex- 
ception may be taken to the architecture of the west front—about to 
be remodelled and restored—as you enter the Piazza del Duomo, 
and the white, richly-decorated mass, and the wide flight of steps 
suddenly open into view, you feel that you are gazing upon a scene of 
another world ; a building never raised to such perfection by human 
hands. 

But the men of a by-gone age were greater than the men of to-day. 
They were capable of more sustained efforts. We owe our greatness 
to invention, which is due as much to accident as the power of 
thought. We are finding out the secrets of the unseen and the 
supernatural: drawing ourselves, as it were, within the confines of 
the spiritual world: until, by and by, the human will have become 
absorbed in the divine, time will have glided into eternity ; and so, 
perhaps, the great change will come upon us all more gradually and 
insensibly than we think for. 

It was a lovely morning, and it was a grand and glorious sight. 
We stood at the further end and gazed across. The white build- 
ing, imposing and majestic as ever, glistened in the sunshine. The 
broad steps leading up to the great portals seemed an invitation to 
enter paradise. We watched a few dark-robed figures gliding in 
like silent shadows. There, at.least, would be found.absolute repose, 
retirement from the world, a religious atmosphere soothing to the 
labouring and the heavy laden ; all the grandeur and dignity of long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vaults, appealing to the senses, elevating to 
the mind. 
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No wonder that the Milanese have proudly called it the eighth 
wonder of the world. It is the third largest church in Europe: 
St. Peter’s at Rome standing first, the cathedral at Seville second. It 
is cruciform in shape, like so many of the cathedrals, and the interior 
impresses you by its vastness, height and grandeur. It is sup- 
ported by fifty-two pillars, each twelve feet in diameter. Yet so 
large is the space that they seem in no way to obstruct the general 
view. In Cologne—to compare the two buildings for a moment: 
Milan is said to have been modelled upon the lines of the German 
cathedral—the pillars are so numerous that you seem to be gazing 
through a forest of stone-work. The effect is beautiful, but also 
obstructing. In a dense forest you cannot “see the wood for the 
trees ;” here you are in danger of losing the cathedral for the sake of 
the pillars. 

It is not so in Milan—which, by the way, is dedicated to Maria 
Nascenti; but MVétre Dame plays so conspicuous a part in the 
religion of Rome that any other dedication seems the exception 
to the rule. The summits of the pillars, in place of capitals, are 
formed of niches containing statues. Richness of decoration, 
elaboration of detail have been crowded to excess upon this wonder- 
ful building. The Milanese seem to have determined to outvie all 
others in the world, and it is not probable that any other will ever 
approach it in wealth of sculpture and ornamentation. The pave- 
ment is mosaic of different-coloured marbles. Looking upward, the 
ceiling is painted in imitation of perforated stone-work ; a decoration 
frequently seen in Italy, and too often so clumsily done that the 
effect is disastrous. But the churches of Italy, as a rule, are gaudy, 
flimsy, and debased in architecture. 

The interior of the cathedral is 159 yards long, and 61 yards 
wide; and the nave is 159 feet high. The dome is 220 feet high, 
the tower 360. The small pamphlet sold at the entrance to 
the staircase leading to the roof gives you these details in English, 
which may be taken as a dictionary of a new language and a model 
of obscurity. The interior has double aisles, and a transept 
flanked with aisles. 

You enter by the great west doorway, between two immense 
columns of granite from the celebrated quarries of Baveno. Imme- 
diately beyond the doorway, stretching the whole width of the 
cathedral, is a brass band indicating the line of the meridian. A 
solemn silence reigns in the immense building. A few far-off 
figures kneeling before a shrine look almost lost in space. Candles 
burning before some altar, offerings of propitiation to a saint, 
glimmer like distant stars, There is a certain dim religious light 
over all; yet it is sunlight itself compared with the obscurity of the 
Spanish churches. 

The distant choir is deserted as you enter; but even whilst you 
gaze, a small procession of priests and acolites wends its way from 
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the south sacristy and ascends the steps of the high altar. The forms 
of priests and boys are quite faint and shadowy; in their dresses 
they look picturesque, appealing to the sight and senses. Seen from 
a distance, all sound lost, the human element softened, the gold and 
tinsel subdued, it is certainly dignified and impressive. And pre- 
sently, gazing upwards, from a corona suspended from the roof by 
an interminable chain there suddenly rises a burst of flames, as if 
something had taken fire. It burns fiercely, and you are startled for 
a moment as you think the building in jeopardy; until it dies out 
as suddenly as it arose, and you learn that it is a ceremony which 
takes place every year to commemorate the martyrdom of St. Swithin 
or some other saint, who forfeited his life at the stake. 

Presently you wend your way to the right, and at.a table is a 
custodian who sells the wonderful and fearful descriptive pamphlet 
of the cathedral, and for a small fee admits you to the staircase 
leading to the roof. Before ascending, you notice the door of the 
south sacristy, with its amazingly rich Gothic decoration. Then you 
begin to ascend the winding stone staircase to the roof, which stair- 
case ought to be better kept than it is, The visit must of necessity 
be paid, for the roof is the gem of the cathedral. It seems almost a 
pity to have spent so much time and labour and wealth upon a 
portion of the building so far above the level of the world: but then 
at the same time it is above the vulgar level of mankind. 

You ascend, and through the loopholes see the town and the 
houses gradually diminishing, until you reach the roof and are glad 
that the first stage is over. 

You are amazed at the sight which meets the eye. The 
roof possesses 98 Gothic turrets and 2,000 statues in marble, 
all beautifully and elaborately carved. The turrets are rich in 
detail, their light and airy shafts pointing upwards with all the ele- 
gance and refinement of which Gothic architecture is capable; 
the blue sky showing through much open fretwork with an effect 
which makes you feel'as if you were gazing at some rich lace- 
work or tracery. 

Then you ascend the tower and you look down upon all this 
wonderful roof, this amazing wealth of sculpture, and take it all in at 
a glance. The roof itself is divided into sections, and you can only 
see a portion of it at a time until you have risen above it. 

On all sides of you is one of the most wonderful views in the 
world. Stretching far away are the rich Plains of Lombardy : espe- 
cially fertile in corn, wine, fruit, rice, olives, and the cultivation of the 
silkworm. The plains are watered by many rivers, amongst them 
the Sesia, the Tesin, the Adda, the Oglio, and the Po. This former 
Duchy of Italy is rich in water, for it also possesses the lakes Mag- 
giore, Como, and Lugano. Milan itself is watered by the rivers 
Adda and Tesin. 

In the early morning, when the distance is not veiled by mist, the 
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view is scarcely to be surpassed, either in beauty or extent. The Alps 
in the distance rear their giant heads, reaching as it seems into the 
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heavens, their outlines melting into the pale blue of the sky. To the 
south-west there are Monte Viso and Mont Cenis, and nearer Turin, 
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the beautiful Superga. The Matterhorn is conspicuous; Monte 
Leone near the Simplon, and the Bernese Alps; in the far distance 
the summits of the St. Gothard and the Splugen, the peak of the 
Ortler. In the east may be faintly discerned, by the help of a 
telescope, the towers and domes of quiet Pavia, ancient capital of 
the Goths and Lombards, backed by the far-famed Apennines, 

This country of Lombardy, now consisting of eight provinces, was 
once of much greater extent. It inherits its name from the Germanic 
tribe that invaded Italy in the sixth century. Twelve centuries 
before this it was under the dominion of the Etruscans, those 
mysterious people of whom so little is really known. The Etruscan 
language can still be traced in the derivations of many of the words 
now used by the Milanese. 

Milan itself was the centre of the country, and the wide plains 
surrounding it were then, as now, rich in all manner of fruit and 
corn and wine. 

Gradually the Lombardy kingdom fell away and diminished. Its 
richness and beauty made it a constant object and envy in days when 
the desire for possession was a sufficient excuse for war, and appro- 
priation fell to the most powerful. From the fifteenth century down 
to the middle of the eighteenth, one province after another was 
seized by the avaricious lords of Piedmont; until to-day Lombardy 
proper consists only of that tract of country lying between the Alps 
and the Po. The Ticino separates it from Piedmont; the Mincio 
from Venetia. 

It is a fertile paradise. The climate is hot and dry. The meadows 
often yield as many as twelve crops in the year, vegetation going on 
both in winter and summer. From hence comes the famous 
Parmesan cheese. The silk culture is carried on extensively, and the 
mulberry tree is found throughout the country. Its fruit, however, 
ripens too quickly, and though abundant, is scarcely as luscious as 
the best fruit of our English trees. But almost all English fruit 
bears off the palm for flavour and beauty ; it comes more slowly and 
therefore more surely to perfection. 

It was about two centuries before the Christian era that the 
Romans turned their thoughts to the country beyond the Po, and 
very soon the Plains of Lombardy became the great Italian strong- 
hold of these conquerors of the world. In the fourth century, 
Milan itself was already larger than Rome, and in some respects of 
greater importance. It was an imperial residence, and St. Ambrose 
in the year 374 here founded a church which gave no allegiance to 
the Papal See of Rome. 

The Goths, succeeded by the Lombards, made Pavia their capital. 
These, after two centuries of reign, were overthrown by Charlemagne 
in 774. Lombardy then fell to the Franconian and afterwards to 
the German kings. 

Then came the quarrel between the emperor and the pope, which 
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divided Italy into two factions: the Guelphs and the Ghibellines., 
Milan was the head-quarters of the former, Cremona of the latter. 

In 1284 Visconti was appointed Governor of Lombardy. He and 
his descendants extended the Duchy as far as Pisa and Bologna. 
Giovanni Galeazzo, the last of the Viscontis, was about to be crowned 
King of Italy, when in 1402 he died of the plague. Francesco 
Sforza then ascended the throne, and for a time Lombardy was given 
over to all the horrors of despotism. 

It was only at the close of the 15th century that Charles VIII. of 
France invaded Naples and a new order of things set in for Italy. 
But the new order was not to mean peace and quietness. Italy has 
ever been a bone of contention amongst all European nations: too 
often their battle-field. Ludovico, revolting against France, was de- 
feated and died in a French dungeon—one of the most terrible of 
fates in those, as in later days. 

In 1525 came the battle of Pavia, when Charles V. became the 
controller of Italy. In 1535 he presented his son Philip II. with the 
Duchy of Milan. Early in the 18th century the Spanish rule was 
followed by the Austrian. Four times in that century the French 
occupied Milan, and then came the reign of Napoleon. He annexed 
the whole of Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, Tuscany and Rome to France ; 
and there might have been no limit to his power but for the forma- 
tion of a separate kingdom of Italy, comprising Lombardy, Venice, 
S. Tyrol, Istia, Emilia, and the Marches. Of this, Milan was the 
capital and Napoleon was king, but reigned by proxy in the person of 
his stepson, Eugéne Beauharnais. In 1815 the Austrian supremacy 
was again restored, but came to an end in the insurrection of 1848. 
Finally, at the Peace of Zurich, in 1859, Lombardy was given over to 
Napoleon III., and by him was ceded to Sardinia. 

All this chapter, or succession of chapters, in the world’s history 
passes before one in vivid mental review when gazing from the heights 
of the tower of Milan Cathedral. Beautiful as the scene is, it adds 
to it all the charm of history. You see in imagination the plains 
covered with marching armies; you hear the trumpet sounding to 
war, the beat of countless horses upon the ground. The flash from 
shield and sword and helmet eclipses the sun ; the earth trembles as 
foe meets foe in deadly encounter. The centuries roll on, and still 
the plains present a warlike scene, still the bugle calls to battle, and 
the red blood dyes the earth, and the waters of the rivers seem to 
blush with sorrow ; and smoke from the cannon’s mouth ascends in 
clouds and cries to heaven for a hastening of the time when wars 
shall be no more: when the living shall cease to mourn for “ the 
young, the fair, the brave” left cold and dead upon the battle-field. 

This fair cathedral is a fitting gem to crown this famous city of 
Milan ; to rise in glory and splendour in the centre of these vast 
historical plains. From the summit of the tower the view seems 
limitless, and the far-off mountains are dream pictures. There is a 
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world beyond, but the world here visible to the eye seems sufficient 
for all happiness and ambition. 

Wethought so as we gazed upon it all that day. It was indeed a 
glorious view, on which the sun shone resplendently. Here one 
breathed also ; in the streets of Milan the heat and closeness had 
been almost unbearable. It alwaysseems so in Milan. But I gazed 
alone. Mauleverer on reaching the roof had been seized with sudden 
faintness, and staggering to a seat declared he could go no higher. 
The weaker man triumphed over the stronger, and went on alone. 
It was reversing the order of things. 

Then we came back to earth, or rather to the interior of the cathe- 
dral, which seemed more full of repose than ever after the dazzling 
splendours of roof and tower, whilst the eye met the subdued light 
with every sense of relief. 

It is impossible to visit Milan without feeling that it has had a very 
important past and possesses a very prosperous present. It has 
22 gates, a university, several colleges, a matchless cathedral, 230 
churches, many palaces, 90 convents, roo religious fraternities and 
many. hospitals. Its convents and monasteries are of course chiefly 
things of the past. 

Of late years it has wonderfully improved. In the production of 
art it takes the highest rank, and its sculptors are rapidly becoming 
some of the most famous in the world. The old part of the town, 
with its narrow, irregular streets, is picturesque, though rather given 
over to an aspect of gloom and poverty. It is enclosed by canals, 
which, however, bear none of the charms of those of Venice, or even 
of picturesque Holland. ‘There are very few traces left of the rule 
of the Romans: and it is in this, as in every other respect, a direct 
contrast to the Eternal City. Both Bramante and Leonardo da Vinci 
lived here in the latter part of the fifteenth century and early in the 
sixteenth. Leonardo da Vinci’s famous Last Suffer is still the pride 
of Milan. No painting has been more reproduced. 

Passing through the old town, along the banks of the melancholy 
canals, we at length reached the somewhat remote church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie. 

It is an abbey church dating from the fifteenth century, of which 
nothing remains of the original but the Gothic nave. The interior is 
gloomy but interesting ; the choir, transept and dome are attributed 
to Bramante, and are carried out in the Renaissance style. 

Close to the church is the refectory of the original monastery of 
S. Maria delle Grazie, now turned into cavalry barracks. Here, on 
the wall at the further end of the refectory, is the famous fresco. 
But Time has laid his pitiless hand upon it, and little beyond outline 
now remains, Expression and colouring have both faded. 

Sufficient, however, is still visible to prove how great must once 
have been the beauty of colouring and grouping, the dignity of the 


conception, the simple majesty of the Divine Figure. The painting of 
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sacred subjects is amongst the lost arts, like so much else that is lost 
to us. It is folly to attempt it in these days. The religious atmosphere 
of those early times seems to have evaporated. The influence has 
passed out of men’s minds. The men and the moods of Fra An- 
gelico’s type died 
with the Middle 
Ages. The rever- 
ence for work and 
subject which in- 
duced him to 
paint kneeling 
would in these 
days be looked 
upon as eccentri- 
city or a mania, 
or even fanatic- 
ism. 

The moment 
the great artist 
has taken for his 
subject is just 
after the Saviour 
has said, “One of 
you shall betray 
Me.” Sorrow and 
resignation are 
seen in His 
bowed head, con- 
sternation and 
dismay on the 
faces of most of 
His followers. 
Nothing but a 
view of the origi- 
nal can give an 
idea of its reli- 
gious tone and 
beauty. The re- 
productions are 
carried out in the 
modern spirit ; 
the. divine  ele- 
ment is wanting. It is an endless pity that, painted in oils, time and 
atmosphere should so far have destroyed the picture; but of what 
remains the Milanese may well be proud. 

Not far from this is the very quaint and curious church of 
S. Ambrogio, founded by St. Ambrose in the 4th century. It was 
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this church that so long maintained its independence of the popes, 
already alluded to. The church was founded on the ruins of a 
Temple of Bacchus: which thing is an allegory, and as it should be: 
darkness giving place to light; Paganism to Christianity. The 
church as it now exists dates from the 12th century. It is Roman- 
esque in form ; the interior has become uneven, and is shrouded in 
gloom. The carving is very quaint and grotesque, and a few of the 
designs are heathenish and hideous. 

In front of the church is a very quaint and curious atrium of the 
gth century, adorned with arcades, ancient tombstones, inscriptions 
and frescoes of the 12th century. Tradition has it that these are the 
gates St. Ambrose closed against Theodosius after the Massacre of 
Thessalonica. 

The kings of Lombardy and the German emperors were crowned 
here with the celebrated iron crown. This crown is now preserved 
in the cathedral at Monza. It is enclosed in a casket forming the 
centre of a magnificent cross over the high altar. It was last used 
at the Coronation of Charles V., of Napoleon in 1805, and of Fer- 
dinand I., in 1838. It is made of a hoop of gold studded with 


. precious stones, lined with a thin strip of iron said to have been 


made from a nail of the true Cross, brought by the Empress Helena 
from Palestine. 

There are many churches in Milan, but none more interesting 
than St. Ambrose or S. Maria delle Grazie. §S. Lorenzo is the oldest, 
is octagon in shape and covered witha dome. Its origin is doubtful. 


- It is uncertain whether the interior formed the principal hall of a 


palace of Maximilian, or wasa Christian place dating from the earlier 
centuries. 

There are many other points of interest in Milan, so that it is not 
all given up to business and the greed of gain. Even if it were so, 
it would be easily explained as simply the usual result of cause 
and effect. The country around, far and wide, is rich, fertile, well 
cultivated. It may be called the orchard of Italy and is highly 
prosperous. Those who are fortunate enough to live under its 
smiles, basking in its sunshine, receive its. favours. 

All this reacts upon the town, which is well-built and increasing. 
Some of its streets are wide, its houses imposing. It has the finest 
arcade in the world, the Galleria Vittorio Emmanuelo. It is built in 
the form of a Latin cross, is 320 yards long, 16 yards wide and 94 
feet high. The centre is an octagon and the cupola above it is 180 
feet high. It consists of a series of shops and cafés, the best in 
Milan. Lighted up at night with its thousands of gas jets, it is really 
an imposing spectacle. 

The picture gallery of Milan is a good one, containing fine 
examples of Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Dyck and Titian. It also 
contains Raphael’s Marriage of the Virgin, the chief picture of the 


‘collection, It possesses a lovely Madonna by Sassoferrato, with the 
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delicate and exquisite colouring of this artist ; and near if is Rubens 
Last Supper, with all Rubens’ magnificence of colouring, but coarse- 
ness of work and conception. Compare it with the simple beauty and 
dignity, one might almost say the holiness, of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
fresco, and the characters of the two men will at once be indicated. 

Something must be yielded, however, to the difference of training, 
of influence, of country and climate. The strong, coarse breed of 
Flanders, the very tones of its powerful but guttural and mongrel 
language, must produce very different results from the soft and liquid 
accent of Italy, the refinement of its race, its enervating breezes. 
Here again we have cause and effect. Eagles do not breed sparrows, 
nor can grapes grow upon thorns, 

The time drew near for saying good-bye to Milan. It was the only 
place we were leaving without reluctance. In every other instance 
there had been a drawing back of the spirit ; an unwillingness to 
separate from these fairest scenes of earth. Even in dilapidated, 
uninteresting, somewhat poverty-stricken Brindisi the feeling had 
been present. For Brindisi was washed by the blue transparent 
waters of the Mediterranean. The gentle ripples upon the dazzling 
white shores plashed and murmured with a soothing sound that 
seemed to woo one to remain there for ever. The mind relaxed 
into that dolce-far-niente condition, which, however unhealthy for a 
continuance, is delightful, nay, invigorating, when it comes as an 
interlude to the stern realities of life. 

But in leaving Milan we had no regret. We were even glad to 
bid it farewell. The town seemed so full of unrest, the air so 
stifling, so enervating, that life became almost a weariness to the 
flesh, and a lassitude fell upon the mind which was altogether 
different from the lotos-eating impression produced by the sweet 
waters of the Levant. In the one case it had been pleasure, 
exquisite pleasure ; in.the other it was pain. So it always is in life ; 
the twin genii that go hand in hand: 


‘* Never divided, where one can enter 
Ever the other doth entrance gain.” 


Our lives resemble the famous Eastern riddle, that was to have been 
fatal, but was not so: our days are like the tree of Time, whose leaves 
are alternately black and white. If we have day, we must also have 
night. 

Yet in saying farewell to Milan, we were saying farewell to Italy ; 
we were breaking the last link binding us to sunny climes. Time 
was up. A certain party at a shooting box in Scotland was growing 
impatient for its host ; we had exceeded our limits. 

It is a mistake to go to these sunny climes with amy limit. The 
perfection of travelling, the height of bliss, is to feel that we may 
rest on our cars and take our ease ; that the passing days and hours 
are not too rapidly bringing us to a foregone conclusion, a fatal given 
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moment. Let that moment remain in uncertainty, amongst the 
mysteries of the future; to be decided by fate or circumstance, 
We may not linger one day longer under these balmy skies, within 
these soft and sunny climes than we should otherwise have done; 
but the very uncertainty of the future, our very freedom of action, 
will make all ‘the difference to our happiness. We are creatures of 
impression, of fancy and imagination ; we cannot get out of this; 
try as we will, we cannot, we never shall, change our nature. Prob- 
ably it is not to be desired. Our greatest earthly pleasures frequently 
come from the anticipation of things that are never destined to 
exist: and it is imagination that gives virtue to even our most 
ardently desired, most completely fulfilled wishes. 

So we started without great sorrow one sunny afternoon for a long 
unbroken journey up to Paris. 

The train steamed out of the station and we turned our backs 
upon Italy. Night had fallen when we reached Turin, where we 
halted just long enough to avail ourselves of the limited buffet with 
its unlimited charges. But in this respect it is no worse perhaps 
than other buffets, English or Foreign. 

We passed through Piedmont. In due time we rumbled and 
rolled through the long Mont Cenis tunnel, devoutly wishing for 
Modane, where we were to find a sleeping-carriage. Once more it 
was the pleasures of anticipation only. At Modane the officials were 
cold, indifferent, disobliging. Of sleeping-cars they had none; we 
must make the best of what existed. We bargained for a carriage 
to ourselves, and made it as comfortable as circumstances permitted : 
consoling each other with the remembrance that in all misfortunes 
there is always a yet deeper depth. 

In the present instance, the failure of a sleeping-carriage was almost 
a boon, for we passed through all the lovely country of Savoie, and it 
was a rare experience. ll its beauties and grandeur were visible ; 
nothing was lost excepting detail. 

Its grandeur indeed was heightened by the darkness. It all 
looked inexpressibly solemn and solitary. The mountains reared 
their heads, exaggerated by the gloom; ponderous, mysterious 
masses. In the skies above the stars flashed and scintillated. We 
hurried through wild passes and ravines, beside foaming, frothy 
torrents. We could almost feel the spray upon our faces; the air 
would grow cold and chill as we rushed onwards. 

I remembered the days, not so long ago, when I had sojourned, 
not so far off, in the very heart of the Alps, at an old and quaint 
chateau, where in the midst of summer the “crackling faggot” 
burnt upon the hearth and the sparks flew upwards as surely as man 
is born to trouble ; and myriads of nightingales sang night and day, 
night and day, and never ceased; and one never tired of the strain, 
which seemed to haunt one’s very dreams like an undercurrent of 
celestial melody. The recollection was mixed with visions of 
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Rousseau and Les Charmettes, the Monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, midnight masses, and the good old monks who looked as 
if they rose from their graves for the occasion and went back to 
them when mass was over: each one departing with his lantern like 
a sepulchral Diogenes. 

But memory might never cease recalling past scenes and events, 
re-awakening happy moments gone for ever; buried for ever in the 
womb of time, even as some of those who contributed to the hap- 
piness of those days have passed into the silent land of shadows. 

And to-night the shadows began to creep as we went onwards ; 
and presently a faint, very faint glimmering in the east announced 
that dawn was breaking. The advent of another day, and, to us, 
return to an old world. We had left behind us the blue skies, the 
sunny climes of Italy. 

“ Au revoir sans adieu!” cried Mauleverer, looking towards the 
south. ‘Some day I shall return and settle for good in those sunny 
climes. And you shall spend six months out of every twelve with 
me. We will sail upon the blue waters of the Mediterranean in 
white-winged boats ; we will dream dreams upon the seashore; we 
will have a villa upon the hill-side, and surround ourselves with 
gorgeous blooms and smiling vineyards ; peacocks shall spread their 
tails upon our terraces, and perfumed fountains shall scent the air 
and charm the senses. I will cease to be prosy and practical, and 
become all poetry and imagination. And the hours shall be laughing 
and the days too short, and life shall last for ever and youth shall be 
eternal.” : 

“ And all this may be,” I laughed: “or something equally good ; 
but we must wait for yet sunnier climes than these.” 

And perhaps those celestial realities are the only anticipations that 
will bring us neither regret nor disappointment ; whose fulfilment 
will exceed all the kingdoms of the earth and their glories. In the 
meantime, many of the beauties of these sunny climes of earth are 
a foretaste of Paradise. It is a privilege to know them, a delight to 
sojourn amidst them; for they are a holy and wholesome influence, 
raising the heart and mind of man upwards to the everlasting shores. 
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DIVIDED. 
BY KATHERINE CARR. 


—_»fe-———— 


CHAPTER IX, 
GOOD-BYE ! 


OW that the die was cast, both husband and wife felt that the 
sooner they parted the better; and Denise telegraphed to 
Madame Lenard the very morning after the crisis, telling her to 
expect her in Paris the following day. This did not allow much 
time for consideration, nor for two hot young tempers to cool; but 
under the circumstances perhaps delay. was undesirable. They did 
not wish to disgrace themselves by further recriminations and undig- 
nified ebullitions of temper; and since cordiality was out of the 
question, they were reduced to a strained formality that would have 
approached the ludicrous in the eyes of an onlooker, though to the 
_ two actors in this little domestic tragedy the position was one of most 
acute misery. 

Fortunately there was only one more day to spend together. 

“Thank Heaven! to-morrow I shall be in Paris,” Denise kept 
reminding herself. ‘No more dreary winters at Camper.” 

Yet even this welcome anticipation failed to lift the heavy weight 
of despondency from her spirits. The prospect of gaiety, and of’ 
once more living amongst congenial friends, no longer exhilarated 
her. In fact, if the truth were known, she felt like a naughty child 
who, after perpetrating some dire mischief, creeps home to receive 
condign punishment. She was ashamed of herself—that was the 
long and short of it: lamentably ashamed of herself. Was she such 
a termagant that it was impossible for a man to live at peace with 
her? What had become of her merry insouciance? her old sweet- 
ness of character? She used not to be sotouchy. But of late she 
had lost all her light-heartedness and had fallen into wretched habits 
of morbid self-introspection and of useless regrets for things that were 
past and done with. 

*‘ Well, it is Raoul who is to blame,” she told herself. ‘ He ought 
not to have married me. I told him I did not love him; and I do 
not see how he could expect affection to grow out of nothing. 
Perhaps, if he had been patient I might in time have learnt to care 
for him. At all events, I would have done my best. But who ever 
heard of a man who had forbearance, or whose love was strong 
enough to combat the smallest difficulty or inconvenience? Love? 
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Ma foi! it is not much they know about it. I daresay Raoul’s has 
lasted longer than that of most men. But what is that? It proves 
to me how wise I was zo¢ to fall in love with him, and so put myself 
in the false position of a woman whose husband has grown tired of 
her.” 

This feminine logic, plausible as it sounded, did not quite stifle 
certain officiously-meddlesome comments from her conscience, which 
Denise tried to disregard. As to the justice or injustice of her self- 
defence, that depended on the state of Raoul’s feelings at the time, 
and they were not easily to be fathomed. Also, it is possible his 
partisans might maintain that he had ample excuse for ceasing to 
care for a woman who, as she confessed, had never even pretended 
to return his affection. 

For our part, we think Denise argued with a woman’s weak reason- 
ing, and believe that if once Raoul could have shown himself to be 
completely her master instead of a devoted slave, he might even yet 
have won her respect and at last have succeeded in “taming her 
wild heart to his loving hand.” 

However, that chance being lost, nothing remained for them but 
for each to make the best of existing circumstances. 

No doubt Denise, like so many of her sex in a similar position, 
would easily accommodate herself to a state of “‘grass widowhood.” 
Whilst, on Raoul’s side, probably no man finds great difficulty in 
resuming a bachelor’s freedom, his affections being as a rule less 
strong-and clinging than those of women. 

What Raoul’s private opinion was respecting this collapse of his 
married life, none could tell. He scarcely knew himself; but spent 
the day after the crisis in a wild, unreasoning state, forcing himself 
by a strong effort of will to banish every thought of Denise, and 
ruthlessly thrusting back any “compunctious visitings of nature,” 
that attempted to steal into his heart. 

It was a stormy day. He was thankful for that—it suited his own 
feelings—and he was out all day; whilst Denise crouched over the fire 
in the hall, longing to be able to shut her ears to the dismal shrieks 
and howls of the autumnal blasts that shook the rugged walls of the 
old Chateau. 

“IT should go melancholy mad if I lived here much longer,” she 
thought. ‘So would any woman, with a husband who never comes 
near her from morning till night. He is sq happy in his solitude 
that it does not strike him how dull and depressing it is for me.” 

A few months—even a few weeks ago—she knew well enough 
that it would have raised the poor fellow to the seventh Heaven for 
her to express the slightest desire for his society. She had done her 
best to drive him from her. But, now that she had succeeded, she 
was indignant with him for his want of perseverance. Alas! of what 
inconsistencies is not a capricious woman capable? It was nearly 
six o’clock before Raoul came home; and then, instead of going 
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upstairs to dress for dinner, he came hurriedly into the hall where 
Denise was sitting. 

“What an evening!” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands over 
the fire, whilst the water oozed out in a little pool on the polished 
floor from his dripping clothes and boots. “It might be January, 
There is a tremendous sea; and several boats are expected in to- 
night. If you will excuse me from coming to dinner, I will run 
down to the village and see if I can be of any use. Monsieur lef 
Curé will give me dinner.” 

“T will order something to be kept warm for you. You know 
M. le Curé keeps a perpetual fast,” answered Denise, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness. ‘ And you will be hungry when you come in,” 

“Oh, you need not take the trouble. I may not be home until 
late ; perhaps not before the small hours of the morning. I enjoy 
being out ina storm. There is an é/am about it that excites one, 
Besides, I have not slept well lately ; and I would rather be up and 
stirring than lying in bed like a log, doing nothing.” 

‘‘Do not run into danger. I have heard that you are more reck- 
less than any sailor in the place. And—you ought to take some 
care of yourself.” 

“You think so? In truth, I do not see the necessity.—But, 
before I go, I wish to know if you have everything you need for your 
journey? I may not see you before you start,” said Raoul, keeping 
his back turned to her, and nervously poking the fire with his heavy 
boot between his little jerky sentences. ‘I hope you will have a 
good time in Paris . . . You must write to me if you want anything 

. or if I can be of any use . . . or you wish to—to seeme.. 
or come back here. I think that is all I have tosay. Is there any- 
thing you desire?” 

“Thank you. Nothing,” replied Denise, in an unnaturally high 
and lively tone. 

She never could explain what came over her just then. Perhaps 
the tragi-comedy of the whole state of affairs struck her keen sense 
of humour at the very moment when she was also awaking to its 
solemnity, just as, at the most serious crisis of our lives, some insig- 
nificantly-grotesque thought will send us into a wild nervous convul- 
sion of miserable laughter. At all events, for the first time in her 
life, Denise felt herself helplessly in the power of an hysterical fit of 
tears and laughter. The tears she wou/d not shed—her pride saved 
her. But the laughter—often so much more agonizing than crying 
—could not be checked, and came over her with a rush. She 
realised the irrelevance and bad taste of her conduct; but that only 
made matters worse. And when, startled by the sudden outburst of 
weak and unprovoked mirth, Raoul turned upon her with a look of 
mingled astonishment and pain, she would have given all she pos- ~ 
sessed to be able to stop herself, the very trouble and dignity 
in his face increased the hysterical helplessness that had swept away 
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her self-control. The more she struggled to overcome it the more 
breathlessly she laughed, tears brimming over in her eyes, so that she 
only saw Raoul’s figure in a confused mist. 

“I do not know at what you are so amused,” he said, half proudly, 
half sadly. ‘ But it does not matter, if you are happy. Adieu. I 
hope you will find plenty of friends in Paris, and enjoy your- 
selfi—— Bon voyage.” 

She could not even force out a feeble adieu, for any effort to speak 


her would have changed that terrible laughter into miserable and childish 


weeping; and before she could master herself Raoul had gone. 
A little later she saw him hurrying towards the village, clad from 
head to foot in mackintosh and evidently prepared for a hard night’s 
work, 

“‘What a fool I was!” she thought, letting the tears trickle down 


_her cheeks on to her hands, now that he was gone and she could 
“relieve her feelings unnoticed. ‘It must be the life I have been 


leading that has upset my nerves. The place does not agree with 
me; I am getting ill and weak. But, oh, I wish I had not done 
that. Poor fellow! He thought I was laughing at him and making: 
fun of our troubles. I shall never forgive myself. He has been so- 
much more dignified than I. Eh bien! it cannot be undone. After- 
all, nothing can make much difference now and it is always better- 
to laugh than to cry.” 

She dashed the tears from her eyes, and, standing ‘up before the- 
looking-glass over the fireplace, tried to compose her flushed and 
ruffled features. She had no intention of betraying the slightest 
sign of emotion before the servants, this last night of hers at Camper, 
and it was necessary to calm herself before submitting to old. 
Gustave’s inquisitorial gaze at dinner. 

Even to an unsociable person, there is something namelessly 
depressing in a solitary meal. To Denise it was unbearable. She- 
was not inclined to eat, but felt in duty bound to taste of every 
dish for fear of hurting the feelings of the ancient cook, who, for 
more than twenty years, had ministered to the inward wants of the- 
de Kériadecs. The inquisitive solicitude of Gustave gave her the 
fidgets, and the consciousness that he was watching every mouthful 
made her bolt her food in an undignified fashion most injurious to 
the digestion. And when, after hurrying through delicacies to which 
Raoul would no doubt have done ample justice, she was free t> 
make a retreat to the salon, it was still too early to think of going to 
bed, and time hung heavy on her hands. 

She curled herself up in a chair close to the fire, and tried to 
become absorbed in her book. It happened to be one appropriate 
to the stormy night—Victor Hugo’s “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” 
in which, on most occasions, she would have revelled. But this 
evening it was too suggestive of what might be going on near at 
hand. Its graphic descriptions thrilled her with a nameless dread 
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and horror, until at last she flung down the volume and began to 
pace nervously up and down the uncheerful room, with its stiff 
quaint furniture and faded yellow damask. 

‘What a horrible moan there is in the wind,” she thought. ‘ Even 
here, with the shutters closed, I can hear the roaring of the sea. 
How terrible to think of those poor fishermen—and their wives and 
children watching for them at home. It is detestable to be the only 
person in the place doing nothing, sitting up here in warmth and idle 
luxury. I wish I were a man. I should like to be out, like Raoul, 
working with them and fighting against the storm. And yet I 
should be afraid—terrified. What-a coward I am! Even now, I 
shiver merely to think of it ; every blast of the wind makes my heart 
stand still with fear... . I wonder if I could see anything from 
the tower. . . . and whether I have the courage to go up there? 
Bah! I will force myself to be brave. . . . just to show myse/f that 
I am: not a nervous baby, but as bold as I used to be when I was 
Denise Lenard.” 

Without giving herself time to draw back, she ran quickly down 
the long corridor, at the end of which a door léed on to the narrow 
spiral staircase in the Watch Tower. In her haste she had for- 
gotten to bring a light, and as she stumbled up the dark irregular 
steps she was assailed by a hundred terrors. She imagined grim 
faces peering at her in the darkness, quick footsteps pattering after 
her up the steps. It was with infinite relief that she flung open the 
little door leading into the small octagon-shaped room at thé 
summit of the tower, where the blessed beacon was kept burning all 
through the long dark nights. Once here her fears lessened, and 
pushing open the casement, she leant her head out and peered into 
the darkness. 

What a hurricane! What a confusion of battling elements ! 
Wind and sea raging in impotent rivalry, and all around, above and 
below, almost hidden by an inky blackness. The rain, pouring 
down in wild gusts, beat on the trees and splashed on the gravel 
walks; and a whirlwind of dead leaves went circling in mad dance 
through the storm. 

At first Denise could distinguish nothing ; but gradually, as her 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom, she began to discern signs of 
life: a moving mass of human beings on the beach far below, with 
here and there the glimmer of lanterns and torches ; and suddenly a 
rift in the hurrying clouds let a watery gleam of moonlight fall for a 
moment over the scene. 

That glimpse was eriough, It revealed the boiling fury of the 
sea where a fishing vessel was reeling to and fro on the treacherous 
reefs, now raised above the waves, now heeling over, mast high, 
into the tossing foam. And, as Denise leant eagerly forward, it 
seemed to her that she could even hear the wild shriek of a human 
being, borne to her on the wings of storm. 
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Like all strong natures, Denise was braced and invigorated by 
actual danger. Ten minutes ago she had trembled at imaginary 
fears excited by the wind howling down the chimney and seen 
gruesome shapes and hobgoblins as she fled, like a child, up the 
dark staircase. 

But now that a terrible reality presented itself, she did not hesitate 
for a moment to take part in it. 

In an incredibly short space of time, for one who generally took 
twenty minutes to arrange a bonnet and veil, she had put on a 
warm coat and thick boots, and drawing 2 hood over her head (for 
it would have been impossible to keep on a hat), hurried out of the 
house through the shrubbery, where the swaying branches of the 
trees creaked above her as she passed, and then down the -hill 
towards the cliff. 

The wind blowing off shore drove her along at a pace that 
almost swept her from her feet, whilst the rain beat upon her as 
though furious at her audacity in venturing out of the house. 

At any other time Denise would have declared it unfit for any 
human being to be out; but, just now, some indescribable impulse 
urged her on—an impulse prompted by a gnawing dread, whose 
cause she did not pause to analyse. This fear lent her wings. 

She felt that she must see what was happening, were she to die 
for her temerity ; must see who were the men gathered round the 
lifeboat, ready to drag it forward at the appointed moment. 

When she reached the edge of the cliff, she paused before 
descending. 

In front of her surged a tumult of passionate waves, rearing them- 
selves up towards the storm-driven sky like colossal demons striving 
to wreak vengeance on the very Heavens, then hurling themselves one 
against the other with a desperate velocity that shattered the water 
into columns of hissing spray. The ill-fated fishing vessel quivered 
among the mad waves, like a live animal brought to bay by a pack 
of bloodhounds—its sails were torn to shreds, its helm powerless to 
alter its path, as it drifted closer and closer upon the reefs where 
so many sister-ships had gone down, winter after winter, at Camper. 

But Denise turned her gaze from the sea to the watchers on the 
shore—the women wringing their hands and calling to the good 
Virgin, the Guiding Star of the Sea, to save their husbands and sons 
and brothers; the men, stern and silent, inwardly cursing their 
helplessness but ready for action when the time should come. Some 
eight or ten of them—the strongest and bravest fellows in Camper— 
ats manning the lifeboat, Raoul’s gift to the village when he came 
of age. 

They were launching it now, running it down to the beach with 
a ringing shout of encouragement, their strong, weather-beaten coun- 
tenances aglow with excitement. 

Towering above them all, leading, urging, encouraging, was 
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Raoul de Kériadec, their beloved Seégneur, for whom any one of 
them would gladly have given his life, and whose very presence 
diffused fresh hope and confidence in the most despairing. 

Just before the launching of the boat, Denise saw several women 
rush forward to take a’ wild farewell of the men, husbands and 
brothers who might be leaving. them for ever. One poor young 
thing—almost a girl—clung piteously to the neck of her young 
bridegroom, imploring him not to leave her but to yield his place to 
one who had neither wife nor child to mourn for him. 

“Chut, chut! There is no danger,” he said, tenderly unclasping 
her arms from his neck, and forcing her away from him. ‘See, my 
good Jeanne, is there not our master with us? He, too, has a young 
wife. The good God will spare us. Have courage, ma fille ; and if 
I do not come back, say a benediction for my soul.” 

With that he was gone; and a cheer rose from those standing 
near as the boat embarked on its heroic mission. 

“They have all got wife or mother or sister to bid them ‘God 
speed,’ thought Denise ; “ Raoul, alone, has no one.” 

In the breathless excitement that followed she could not analyse 
her feelings. But certainly for this once, if never before, she knew 
what it was to be lifted out of herself—above her own petty worries 
and discontents. 

The selfish interests of her fair-weather life dwindled into in- 
significance before the realization of the dark and tragic existence 
led by human beings whom, until now, she had regarded with the 
callous indifference she felt for insensate things that had neither 
feelings nor affections. She would have given much to be able to 
join them, and sympathise with them in their present trouble, as 
Yvonne Hévin was doing. But she was held back by a vague sense 
of her unpopularity. They looked upon her as an alien: a fine 
lady who kept herself carefully shielded from all that is ugly and 
rough and sordid ; whose white hands would shrink from contact 
with theirs, which were hard and soiled with labour. Or so at least 
Denise expected them to think, as she stood there on the cliff, a 
dark figure of desolation, watching with dry tearless eyes the 
terrible scene below her. 

But this instinctive desire to give and receive sympathy was not 
her most strenuous thought just then. Heart and brain were con- 
centrated in an endeavour to follow the course of the lifeboat as it 
wrestled gallantly with the storm—now rising on the crest of the 
waves, now hidden from view for an agonising second in the deep 
black furrows, 

Now and again she distinguished Raoul’s voice, ringing in tones 
of cheering hopefulness above the storm. It was his sanguine 
energy alone that kept his brave comrades from flinching. Denise 
knew, as well as any of them, that it was a matter of life or death. 

Hers was an impressionable nature ; without any pretence of love 
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she was in an anguish of fear for Raoul, and stung into bitter and 
overwhelming remorse. She felt that if anything happened to him 
now she could never forgive herself. It was as though she had driven 
him to court death by her callousness, her hard-heartedness. It was 
trouble to think that, in the midst of their anger and upbraidings, 
Death might come suddenly to separate them before they had made 
at least a semblance of friendship and forgiveness. 

As a matter of fact, had she been the most loving wife in all 
France, she could not have kept Raoul de Kériadec from his post 
to-night. It was not from bitterness of spirit or distaste for life 
that he was thrusting himself into peril ; but simply and solely be- 
cause he considered it a natural duty to assist the people who in a 
measure depended on him for their material well-being, and who 
were always encouraged and inspired to fresh efforts by his peculiarly 
vigorous presence, 

But of all painful feelings remorse is perhaps the most poignant. 
And Denise had cause for it. Now that she stood face to face 
with the deeper emotions of life, she saw the truth with cruel vivid- 
ness. 

He had had no change. From first to last she had striven to 
make him a slave instead of a husband, an enemy instead of a friend, 
a stranger instead of a lover. She had wilfully refused to accommo- 
date herself to her married life. No wonder if at last he turned 
from her with irrepressible disappointment and growing dislike. 

Hark! A ringing shout from the men and women on the shore. 
The boat had reached the wreck ; the exhausted sailors had been 
rescued without the loss of a single life; and, as the gallant de- 
liverers started on- their return, another cheer rang through the air. 
And then began the supreme struggle. 

The desperate efforts of the rowers seemed almost powerless to 
make way against the raging wind. Their progress was agonizingly 
slow. To those who watched, it was scarcely apparent; at times even 
they seemed to be retrograding, driven back towards the reefs, where 
the sea was boiling and hissing like a fiery cauldron. 

Denise, with her hands pressed on her breast, strained forward in 
an agony of suspense. During those long minutes she lived through 
years of mental distress. Every muscle of the body, every sense 
and nerve was stretched to its utmost, as if by seeing and hearing 
she could in some way Ae/p. 

Now—for what seemed like many interminable minutes—the 
gigantic waves entirely hid the boat from view: the wild spray 
sprang up in jets that licked the Heavens; for all Denise could 
see, the boat and all on board had been sucked into the depths 
of that storm-tossed gulf. 

A cry broke from the poor women on the beach; the bride, 
Jeanne, rushed forward as though she would dash into the sea to 
meet her loved one. Yvonne Hévin caught hold of her in her 
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lithe, strong arms, reminding her how useless any efforts of. hers 
would be, and she sank down on the wet sands in a wild burst of 
tears. 

, Ah! There was the boat. Safe still—tossed high by a cruel 
wave, but safe. . . . and gradually gaining on the shore. 

Denise could no longer endure the suspense alone. She ran 
down the steep path and _ presently stood amongst the villagers, her 
face white and frightened, her eyes large, bright as stars. 

Whatever might be their private opinion of Monsieur Raoul’s fine 
wife, no one, at such a time, could bear her malice. To-night, there 
was the “ touch of Nature” that links us all as members of one great 
family. She was no longer ‘‘ Madame,” exalted above them by birth 
and education, but a woman sharing their own anxieties. Her very 
youth and - beauty touched them, whilst her evident distress seemed 
to give her a right to mingle with them. Not that they gave her any 
welcome or felt any comfort in her presence, as they would have 
done had Raoul been in her place ; but they expressed no surprise, 
and made no comment when she joined them. 

Yvonne alone looked a little startled. But she said nothing, 
keeping herself aloof and only showing her consciousness of Denise’s 
presence by an occasional glance of disdain in her direction. 

But Denise did not care what they thought of her just then. 

_. “Qh, it was madness of them to go,” she cried suddenly. ‘ Why 
did you let them? It was folly to allow it.” 

There was another skriek from the women. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! There is one washed overboard. Holy Virgin 
have mercy on him. It is my Mathurin!” cried Jeanne. “He is 
lost... Ah, save him. Mon Dieu, save him !” 

“Dame, non! It is Huel” ‘No, no, it is my poor boy. My 
Michel.”,, ‘‘They will save him!” ‘See! he has risen on the 
wave!” 

The excitement became intense. Denise could not speak or cry. 
Who. was overboard? Was it perhaps Raoul? No, no, surely 
that was Raoul himself, dragging the man into the boat at the risk 
of his own life ! 

“‘ Ah ! God be praised, he is saved,” cried Jeanne, falling on her 
knees ; “I could swear that it was my Mathurin.” 

She was kneeling close. to Denise ; and a sudden impulse made 
stately Madame de Kériadec lay a sympathetic touch on her shoulder 
and say gently : 

- “Oh, I am so-glad for you, poor soul.” 

“ Ah, it is madame! She, too, has a fine young husband, is it 
not so? Monsieur Raoul, is he not a king among men? But, to 
me, my Mathurin is above all,” said the girl impulsively. ‘It is not 
possible for madame. to love her garcon as I love mine.” 

“See! They are quite close now. They are safe, are they not? 
The danger is over? I cannot bear it much longer.” 
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‘‘ Madame is fresh to it,” remarked another woman. ‘“ Now to us 
it is nothing new ; we are used to it. That is what wears us away, 
and makes us seem old when we are yet young in years, It isa sad 
lot to be a fisherman’s wife. For my part, I say that le bon Dieu 
will recompense us for it some day ; who can say ?” 


As the boat drew near, men and women flocked to the water’s 
edge, each eager to be the first to welcome back the adventurers, 

Yet there was a great dread to be set at rest. What had 
happened to the figure that had been washed overboard? Was he 
hurt? Unconscious? Dead? Was there not one vacant place 
amongst the rowers? Whose was it? 

Alas! for the bride of a week ago. 

Thank God! At last they were out of danger; a dozen pair of 
eager arms ready to drag in the boat, a dozen pair of loving arms 
waiting to be thrown round the necks of the men, drenched as they 
were from head to foot. 

Denise, alone, had not moved. Now that the train of suspense 
was over, she found that she was trembling so that she could hardlp 
stand. A mist swam before her eyes, a confused din surged in her 
ears, 

Raoul was walking up the beach, carrying something in his arms. 
Yvonne had sprung to his side, and was speaking to him in a low 
tone. 

An expectant hush had come over the people; Jeanne was- 
clinging to Raoul’s arm, weeping uncontrollably. 

“ Mathurin—look up—speak tome. Ah! Do not tell me that 
he is gone!” she kept repeating wildly. ‘ May the good God 
bless you, Monsieur Raoul. It was you who saved him. I saw it— 
and you will be rewarded—God must be good to one who brings 
back a man to the wife who loves him.” 

“My poor girl, I did my best,” said Raoul, laying down his 
burden. ‘No one is to blame. He was stunned at once. There 
was no chance for him.” 

She flung herself on the lifeless body in a convulsive burst of grief 
that unnerved Denise and made her weep like a child. Evidently it 
was too much for Raoul’s feelings also, for he signed to Yvonne to 
tend to the poor girl, and, elbowing his way through the group, stood 
a little apart from the rest. He was close to Denise, but did not see 
or notice her. 

An accident like this cut him to the quick. He felt responsible 
as it were, to the women, for the lives of those whom he had taken 
out on so perilous a quest; and Jeanne’s pathetic distress almost 
unmanned him. 

‘* Heaven knows,” he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘I would have given my 
life for any one of theirs.” 

Like most men he hated exhibiting his softer feelings ; and when 
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Denise moved shyly towards him, he hardened his face, and stamped 
his foot, as though annoyed at his own weakness. 

Then, recognising his wife, he exclaimed, in most unfeigned 
astonishment : 

“Denise? Can it be you?” 

“Yes. I could not stay at home. It was too horrible. And 
that poor girl! I cannot get over it at all.” 

She broke off, too agitated to speak. 

** You ought not to have come. It was no scene for you. Tiens! 
You are trembling all over, and white as a ghost. Come! You 
need not be so upset. This is common enough on this coast.” 

“But Jeanne! O, do let me go to her. Perhaps I may be of 
use. I entreat you, Raoul, let me go to her.” 

“No. It is not for us to comfort her just now. Least of all for 
you,” answered Raoul firmly, but not unkindly. ‘She has her 
mother with her. And Yvonne understands this sort of thing. 
Besides, you are a stranger to her. I assure you that there is no 
work for you here. Will you not go home? Eh bien... I must 
insist. You will not be fit for your journey to-morrow. If you 
desire it, I will see you safely home.” 

*O no. They will miss you, though I, as you say, am useless. 
Already they are calling to you. I will not take you away. I can 
easily walk home alone.” 

“TI will help you up thecliff. Mais! . . . Whatis the matter? Are 
you ill?” he exclaimed, as she staggered feebly up the steep 
pathway. 

“No. Only a little faint. It is the excitement. And the path 
is so steep, against the wind. I shall recover directly.” 

Without answering, he quietly lifted her in his arms, with as 
much ease as if she were a baby, and carried her quickly up the 
cliff. 

She was too tired to offer any resistance. His arms held her 
tightly and securely ; her head dropped wearily on his shoulder. 

How strong, and yet how gentle he was. How small and weak 
and insignificant she felt in comparison! Something in his strength 
and tenderness (for it was the union of two such offosétes that 
touched her, perhaps because neither of them formed part of her 
own nature), something in the clasp of his arms, made her thrill all 
over and yield herself to him like a tired child. 

The path was nothing to him; he almost ran up it. When he 
reached the top of the cliff he still held her for a moment, though 
he kept his eyes away from her face. 

“Shall I take you home? Or are you fit to walk?” he asked. 

Oh, I will walk. Thank you. Thank you. Was I not very 
‘heavy? How strong you are, Raoul.” 

‘** You are a mere feather-weight. Any boy could carry you.” 

s ‘And how brave you are, too,” she added hurriedly, half in a 
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whisper ; “I must say that to you, Raoul. It makes me ashamed 
of myself. I should like to tell you how much I regret all my 
unkindness to you.” 

“O, for that, there are faults on both sides,” he said, awkwardly. 
“I suppose we could not help being unsuited. But you will be 
happy now, I hope, Denise.” 

* And you, Raoul ?” 

“IT? O, yes... . happy enough,” he said, with a laugh. “ Life 
is full of interests, first in one thing, then in another. If one plan 
does not succeed, one has only to try a new one.” 

‘“‘T detest myself!” cried Denise, bursting into tears. ‘I do nat 
—want—to go— to Paris, mon mari.” 

“Nonsense: nonsense,” he said, with an amused smile. ‘You 
are so tired that you do not know what you are saying. You must 
go home and rest. I really must either take you, or insist on your 
going at once.” 

“You will not run into any more detestable dangers to-night?” 

“‘T hope not. But I like to be on the spot, in case of an emer- 
gency. Besides there are one or two fishing smacks knocking about 
just outside. .... Are you sure you feel well enough to go home 
alone ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

She was on her feet, standing before him, looking so pretty and 
loveable in her dark hood, that, for a second, Raoul could not help 
letting his eyes rest on her face. Then he stooped and kissed her, 
lightly and coldly, on the forehead. 

‘Good-bye, Denise.” 

“Good-bye, Raoul.” 

That was their parting. There was not much in it. But there 
was enough to show that the tables were turned, and that, of the 
two, Raoul de Kériadec was now the master—the least troubled— 
and, if possible, the least loving. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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GIP; OR, THE POWER OF FIDELITY. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


ome time ago we had some amazing revelations of the power of 
attraction in that unjustly-maligned animal, a donkey. It must 
be confessed they were unexpected ; for no one looks for asinine 
perfection, albeit traits of fascination do sometimes appear in very 
unlikely individuals, 

But no one is surprised at the superhuman qualities of the dog. 
We use the word superhuman advisedly; for canine faithfulness 
surpasses, alas! that of the so-called superior animal, man, Every- 
one knows this, so it is needless to insist upon it. At least, civilisa- 
‘tion cannot be charged with an over-amount of self-immolation, 
such as the dog shows when he dies on his master’s grave. This 
sort of fidelity is probably a relic of heathendom ; for, we are told, 
the Hindoo widow was a voluntary victim on her husband’s tomb, 
though we are inclined to suspect she is nowadays better pleased 
to be an involuntary survivor. Self-sacrifice, like enthusiasm, dies a 
natural death if let alone, in the human if notin the canine race, 
Happily, in the change and rush of this age there is,no time even for 
lovers to die of grief or go out of their minds ; and common sense 
is gradually replacing sensibility. 

Still, fidelity is a noble virtue, and when joined to sagacity, as in 
the case of our dog, Gip, passes human understanding. 

Gip was a Welsh terrier, of medium size. He was not stout and 
wheezy, like some of the unfortunate animals that waddle along pain- 
fully after their mistresses ; nor was he of that toy species that one 
sees occasionally led by a string by tall and exquisite masters. Can 
there be a more pitiful sight than the one, or a more ludicrous exhi- 
bition than the other ? 

No: Gip was active, strong-limbed, intelligent and full of life. 
He knew not the meaning of the verb ‘to waddle,” and had never 
been enslaved by collar or cord. His black-and-white coat was never 
shaggy, though its hairs were long, and he kept himself clean in a 
wonderful fashion. His body was slim, his head erect, and his 
spirits as buoyant as the air of his native mountains. 

Then his eyes! Why are the eyes of most animals so pleading 
and expressive? Why are there floods of feeling in their depths? 
Doubtless because they do not speak our tongue, and, like foreigners, 
appeal to us for love or compassion through the eyes. Gip’s were of 
the softest, goldenest brown. Everybody that looked into them loved 
the dog. Even his conceited little black nose did not, as is some- 
times the case with the petit nez retroussé, cool the tender passion. 
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Gip had only to toss his head and throw back his shaggy eyebrows, 
to look you in the face and to perform his various antics, to conquer 
the most obdurate heart. Even those abnormally selfish people who 
declared they “ couldn’t bear dogs, and that they ought to be kept 
in their places,” relaxed their dislike, or made-believe to do so, in 
Gip’s favour. 

His amiability was equal to his personal attractions. 

He came to us as a puppy, and passed through his juvenile days 
and submitted to his education without a snarl. If he ever experi- 
enced ill-temper, he displayed it only by a strange twist of that 
expressive little nose. We are thus minute in describing his 
characteristics in the hope that the superior animals may be so 
impressed by his virtues as to emulate them. Comparisons are, 
we know, invidious ; but we venture to affirm, below our breath, 
that the lords of the creation might learn many a lesson, not only 
of faith, but of love and gratitude, and before all, good humour, 
from the brute. What a boon is a good temper ! 

And Gip had it to”perfection. We tried it, too; for we in- 
structed him in the difficult art of sitting up, smoking a pipe, and 
keeping food on his nose until duly permitted to swallow it. The 
number of spills transferred from the -mantel-shelf to Gip’s mouth 
was beyond computation ; for all in-comers, rich and poor, were 
curious to see him “smoke a pipe.” We fervently hope that in this 
particular accomplishment he was not imitated by the inveterate 
smokers of to-day. We here affirm that he was not addicted to 
smoking ; on the contrary, he disliked it. Still, it was pretty to see 
him sitting up, spill in mouth and biscuit on nose, till with a leap he 
threw the one away and ate the other. We wish all smokers would 
do the same. 

Gip’s devotion to his mistress was another of his virtues. No 
temptation ever withdrew him from her side, not even that of the rival 
females that did their utmost to attract him. He was not a flirt, and 
literally turned up his nose when four-footed dames ran after him ; 
an example not to be despised in this fast age. A little more fidelity 
might not be amiss among the bipeds; and if the male displayed it, 
the female would follow suit. 

It would be impossible to describe the walks and runs that Gip 
and his friend enjoyed together, through the woods, by the river, up 
the hill-side, beside the brooks; now pausing for breath or admira- 
_ tion, anon rushing on lest the allotted time should be exceeded. It 
may be truthfully affirmed that Gip was a lover of Nature, and when 
seated on some felled tree-trunk or moss-clad stone, would survey the 
scene around him with ineffable pleasure, just as if he were monarch of 
the world, which, in truth, he was: for the air he snuffed in, the sun 
that enlivened him, the flies he industriously snapped at, were all his 
own. 
Happy Gip! and it may be added, happy friend for no stray 
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calf, or even herd of cattle could approach her but her devoted 
cavalier showed fight. Gip never turned tail, but with indomitable 
courage faced the enemy. It was curious to watch him keep half a 
dozen cows at bay, who after advancing with heavy tread and 
inquisitive eyes, would retreat as if terrified by his shrill bark and 
impudent little face. 

He was a well-trained and obedient dog, and although free of the 
house, was, with some difficulty, it must be confessed, induced to 
pass his nights by the kitchen fire. This was no hardship, for the 
anthracite coal and well-kneaded “balls” keep well alight, and, like 
Gip himself, were as lively at morn as at eve. As there is no better: 
safeguard to a house than a terrier with a sharp bark, we felt safe 
when he was below stairs. 

And safe, indeed, we were, as the following incident will prove. 
It happened many years ago, in a country town where gas was not, 
and inflammable oils not general; where various kinds of candles 
were used in the parlour and “farthing dips,” as they were called, in 
the kitchen. It was past eleven o’clock, and we were just about 
to step into bed. We were arrested in the act by a sudden bark. 
‘¢ What is the matter with Gip?” we asked one of the other—for we 
were really ¢wo—and not plural by virtue of the royal pronoun. A 
curious crackling sound ensued, and as our Matty was somewhat 
eccentric in her movements, we concluded that she was performing 
some out-of-the-way feat, objectionable to Gip. 

‘I verily believe she is chopping up wood,” we exclaimed, as the 
unusual sound increased, and therewith the barking. ‘Or she is 
putting chips on the fire, or doing something she ought not.” 

This latter sentence severely, for Matty did not always see things 


~, with our eyes. What domestic does, however well-conducted she 





may be? This obliquity of vision causes much domestic. disagree- 
ment even amongst the most perfectly-modelled households. But 
Matty was a good girl in the main, albeit her eyes were less straight 
than ours, and her heedlessness 

But the barking became furious, and culminated at our bedroom 

door. 
‘Go down, Gip! Go downstairs,” we cried from within. 

Gip did not obey, and barked on so outrageously that we were 
compelled to open the door, with a “ down Gip” on our lips. 

In a moment he seized the skirt of our night-gear, and began to tug 
at it asif he were mad. We were conscious that the crackling increased, 
and thought he was anxious to lead us downstairs to its source. On 
the contrary, he pulled the other way, towards a portion of the house 
to which he was unaccustomed, and which was actually unfurnished. 
We followed, for he tugged so resolutely that we could not help it. 
A swing-door leading into a side passage was the first obstruction. 
We opened it, and no sooner were we inside than we were tugged 
towards another door. We opened this also, and were greeted by™ 
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a volume of flames. Providentially we had our wits about us, and 

_ guessed whence they arose. The room was a lumber room, in the 

centre of which was a deal box full of candles, and round which 

~were other boxes and much inflammable matter. It seemed all ablaze. 

‘Gip let go our skirt and barked again as we shouted for Matty. 

ue We were three women in the house, one an invalid. We rushed 

~~ through the swing-door, followed, or rather preceded by, Gip, to a 

dfessing-room. There was a hip-bath half full of water. We do not 

realise, until sudden emergency, the meaning of the words, “ strength 

-&~ according to our day.” We fail to realise, even now, how we were 

. 2 able to uplift bath and its contents, carry it across the landing, 

- *= through the passage and the flames, and finally to pour the water 
ae over the débris in the centre of the room. 

We then rushed back for the water-jugs and emptied them over 
the burning boxes, Gip accompanying, and we shouting “ Matty.” 
But no Matty came. The contents of the bath had arrested the 
fire, and it had not proceeded beyond the deal boxes and their con- 
tents in the middle of the room. But it had nearly consumed them, 
lapped up the grease, and burnt into the floor. But for Gip the 
whole house must soon have been in a blaze. 

We, Gip and his mistress, finally extinguished the flames, though 
the fire still smouldered in the floor. There was no more water, so 
we rushed downstairs, and there on the kitchen-floor lay the delin- 
quent Matty in a dead faint. She had been in search of candles, 
and, instead of cutting, had burnt the string that tied the pounds 
together, and had left an end of twine alight. In these days people 
leave ends of lucifer matches alight, with worse consequences still— 
but it is useless to preach care to careless people. 

Matty had gone to bed, little knowing the harm she had done, 
had been aroused by Gip’s bark, had become aware of her act and 
its consequences, hurried downstairs, and by way of atoning for her 
misdemeanour, had fallen into a swoon. This is often the way of 
the world. People sin and expect their friends to pay the penalty. 

But neither Gip»nor ourselves had time for this. He barked a 
contemptuous little bark over Matty’s prostrate form ; we cast some 
water upon her face, and then we proceeded to fill water-cans and to 
lug them upstairs. Gip would have carried them if he could, but 
that was not in his line. However, we finally extinguished the fire, 
and thanked God for His great mercy; while Gip, His instrument, 
capered about enthusiastically, understanding everything. 

Meanwhile, our invalid was in much alarm, but we soon re-assured 
her. Having done so, we returned to Matty, and found her still on 
the kitchen-floor. Although she was apparently conscious, she con- 
sidered this the best way of testifying her penitence. It was hard 
lines after our fright to be obliged to uplift its author; but she was 
too much abashed to rise of her own accord. Gip began to tug at 
her hastily thrown-on clothing, and between us we succeeded in 
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getting her on her feet. ‘What will I do? what will I do?” she 
ejaculated ; and found what sentimentalists call “relief in tears.” 
We scolded and barked, and barked and scolded, until the hysteria 
ceased, waiting till the following day to “point the moral ;” when we 
made it very pointed indeed. 

Henceforth Gip became the Hero he deserved to be, for had he 
not saved a house, and perhaps a terrace, or maybe a whole town 
from the flames? People asked what could have put it into his 
head ; and made invidious remarks upon the superiority of instinct 
over sense, as illustrated by him and Matty. Vivisection was not 
then the open question it is now, or the town would have joined the 
ranks of the Anti-Vivisectionists, for ‘‘ Breathed there the man with 
soul so dead ” who could be base enough to operate on Gip, whether 
anisthetically or diabolically ? 

Still he fell a victim to anisthetics, though, happily, not. in the 
laboratory. 

It breaks one’s heart to tell the tale, but heroes do not always die 
as one could wish, either on the battle-field or at home. Gordon did 
not ; and how many hearts were harrowed by his end! But Gip had 
a free and joyous life for many a long day after the episode of the 
fire. He gambolled at our side wherever we went, slumbered on 
our skirts by day and near the fire by night, was well fed and univer- 
sally admired. 

Never was there a happier dog, till on a melancholy and never-to- 
be-forgotten afternoon we were going through the town, blythe as 
ever, when we were approached by a strange big dog. For the first 
time in his life pugnacious Gip turned tail. He actually shivered 
with fear, and was about to run away, when the big dog laid hold of 
his shaggy coat. We in turn laid hold of Gip, and beat the big dog 
with our umbrella. A struggle ensued between us, which ended in 
the release of Gip. In the providence of the Almighty, the big dog 
went off without attacking us, and we carried trembling Gip home. 
No wound could be found beneath the long hair, and we were de- 
tailing the passage-at-arms to our beloved invalid, when down came a 
message from a friend who had seen the affray from his window: 
“Chain up Gip at once. The dog that attacked him is mad.” 

Chain up Gip who had never been chained in his life! What were 
we to do? 

Friends flocked in council, and we heard that the big dog had 
already bitten many other dogs, that consternation reigned, and that 
we had no alternative. A barrel was rolled into our little garden, 
carpeted, be-strawed, and made as much like a drawing-room 
as possible. We fastened Gip up, and placed him inside. His 
reproachful glances were unutterably painful. So long as we were 
near him he was tolerably quiet, but alone, he pulled at his cord and 
barked incessantly. Neither of us had much sleep that night, and the 
neighbours must have been equally wakeful. 
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The next morning news came that it was uncertain whether the big 
dog was mad. He belonged to one of the keepers at the Park, and 
was shut up. Still, several dogs had been sacrificed that he had bitten, 
and Gip was not released. In the afternoon it was announced that 
the delinquent was not mad, and Gip was set free. He did not seem 
quite as happy and bright as usual, and refused the milk we offered 
him ;. but he stuck to us more closely than ever. 

For a day or two reports of the keeper’s dog varied. Now he was 
mad, anon he was not mad, but Gip was never again imprisoned ; 
though there was an outcry concerning his freedom when so much 
doubt was astir. 

Finally, the keeper’s dog was declared to be mad, and shot. 
Nobody pitied him, poor fellow, but everybody pitied his victims. 
What a holocaust it was. Lion, the doctor’s dog, the pride and giant 
of the town, was sacrificed amongst them, but Gip was let to go free. 

Only one more day, however. A medical friend took the matter 
into his own hands. Unknown to us, he lured Gip downstairs, and 
put an end to all doubt concerning hydrophobia, so far as we were 
concerned, by gently administering a dose of prussic acid. Painlessly 
and unconsciously, we were assured, our treasured and faithful friend 
literally ‘‘ fell asleep.” 

Let the curtain fall over the grief and the tears. 


Same eo ccee he, Sa ee 


CRITICISM APPRAISED; OR, THE CHAFFINCH 
AND THE WARBLER, 


(From the French of La Chambeaudie). 


FRom noon to night the Warbler sang, 
’T was all the happiness he knew ; 
At last the chaffinch came one day, 
To prattle of an envious crew : 
‘“‘ The thrush, the jay, the crow,” said he, 
“Both great and small, both old and young, 
Even the stupid gosling dares 
To say ’tis time you held your tongue. 
Yet you sing on and pay no heed 
Throughout the livelong summer day, 
I fain such patience would learn too— 
The secret of it, tell me pray.” 


“‘ Brother,” the Warbler said, and smiled, 
‘*‘ The nightingale once praised my song ; 
When mighty masters thus applaud, 
Why should we heed the vulgar throng?” 
M, BETHAM-EDWARDS, 














FOR LOVE AND CONSCIENCE. 


[% an old manor-house, within a long day’s ride from Naseby, there 
is a certain stately apartment known as the Great Hall, which is 
lighted by large windows to the south, and around three sides of 
which runs a gallery, reached from the south-east corner by a flight 
of a dozen steps. In this gallery hangs the picture of a young and 
beautiful woman, attired in the costume of the Stuart period. A 
gigantic clock, whose pendulum is enclosed in a huge wooden case, 
still stands below the west gallery ; and, in front of this clock, if the 
inquisitive visitor should chance to raise the carpet, he would see a 
dark stain upon the boards beneath, and he would be told that this 
stain is a stain of blood, and his informant, pointing to the picture 
which hangs exactly opposite, would say that this picture is the 
portrait of Mistress Anne Fane, and would add, with lowered voice, 
that the blood-stain and Mistress Anne were not remotely. connected. 
How it came to pass that so lovely and gentle a lady became 
associated with a bloody deed it is now my purpose to relate. 


On a June afternoon, in the year 1645, the Great Hall of Fane 
Place was occupied by two persons. The windows were carefully 
shuttered, and only a small crack was left open to admit light. The 
door was closed. On the table were spread viands, and a gentleman, 
in the dress of a cavalier, was hastily partaking of refreshment. His 
companion—a young woman of singularly prepossessing appearance 
—ministered deftly to his wants, laying her finger on her lips when 
he attempted to speak. 

“ Hush!” she said softly. ‘* Eat, Master Quivil, while thou canst. 
Who knows what may happen next? My brother Toby watches, and 
he may bring us news of pursuit at any moment. Eat!” 

He ate and drank, therefore, at her command. But when he had 
satisfied his hunger, Master Quivil rose and stood before her, with 
longing words trembling upon his lips. He was young—not. more, 
certainly, than five-and-twenty—and handsome, with a winning smile 
and bright eyes. She was, perhaps, three years his junior, and as 
beautiful as a morn in May. There were, indeed, some who sighed 
that there was no Court where Mistress Anne Fane might have dis- 
played her charms and won the heart of some great noble by her 
beauty and her grace. But there was no Court now, and the king 
was in sorrow, and Mistress Anne’s Mechlin lace was sold, and her 
mother’s jewels pawned, and she herself had donned a sad-coloured 
robe and her countenance was careworn. Nevertheless, the fugitive 
from Naseby thought that she was the most exquisite sight that he 
had ever seen, and his eyes dwelt tenderly upon her face. 
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“How can I thank thee enough?” he began. “I came here 
friendless and thou hast succoured me. I found thee alone—thy 
father dead—thy elder brother far away—nobody to defend thee but 
a lad of fifteen and a dotard servant. And yet thou hast received 
me—fed me—entertained me ” 

‘“‘ Hush !” she interrupted. “Thou fightest in the good cause, and 
I would die for such. I did it for the king.” 

“ For the king omy?” he said. 

“JT did it for the king,” she repeated, blushing. ‘“ But do not 
tarry, Master Quivil. I pray thee go, for I cannot conceal thee 
here. Even our lumber rooms are bare, and not the veriest mouse 
could shelter here in safety.” 

The Great Hall was, in truth, almost denuded of furniture. The 
pictures in the gallery had gone. The books had been taken from 
the shelves. Scarce aught remained but a table and some chairs, a 
settle by the hearth, and the clock, whose enormous white face 
seemed to stare menacingly at the two young people, and whose 
sonorous ticking seemed to warn them that time sped away, and that 
even now the feet of the pursuer might be upon the threshold. Mis- 
tress Anne heard it and made a fresh effort to despatch her guest. 

“Master Quivil, I pray thee to go,” she said again. ‘‘’Tis beyond 
my power to conceal thee here.” 

“JT will, I will!” he cried. ‘ But first, oh, Mistress Anne, should 
I not wait till sundown? I cannot fly in open day. ’Tis little more 
than four by the clock.” 

She followed his gaze to the clock’s face and hesitated. 

“Mistress, I will depart at sundown. Until then, my flight would 
command an easy capture. Harbour me for these few hours, sweet 
mistress, and I will be gone. Thou knowest not what these few 
hours are to me. But hast thou forgotten our childish days? Hast 
thou forgotten when we played together? That was a dear and 
precious time, when the summers seemed eternal, and peace seemed 
to be everywhere, and we little dreamed of coming care and future 
separation. I was but alad, and thou a little maid, and yet, mistress, 
I called thee sweetheart. Dost thou recall?” 

She did recall and her pale cheek was flushed with a bright pink 
as he spoke. But she did not reply. Instead, she averted her eyes, 
and after a moment, he continued speaking. 

“I gave thee once a rose,” he said. ‘Dost remember? ’Twas 
June, a June so long ago that it seems like a dream. We walked 
together in the rose-garden. I mind me we had escaped from 
Henry Dowdeswell and left him sulking. And I plucked a rose and 
said, ‘Take it, Nan; take it as a pledge from the unformed boy, that 
the gallant man shall return to woo thee.’ And thou took’st it, 
sweetheart, with a tear glistening in thy pretty eyes, and thou didst 
promise to dry its petals and fold them among thy raiment, and keep 
them till I came back to prove my gallantry and to win thee. Alas, 
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Nan, I have come back. But my gallantry is unproved, for the day 
is lost, and I have fled, and how can I hope that thou wilt smile 
upon me now?” 

He caught her hand and kissed it. 

* Ah, Master Quivil , 

** Wilt not call me Jack, sweet love? Dear heart, I come to thee 
scarred and luckless. I dare not offer thee my empty hand. But 
send me not away comfortless.” 

“ Dear. Jack,” she murmured, blushing, “ thou hast ever been in 
my heart.” 

He caught her to him. 

‘And if happier days should come, Nan, sweet Nan, when my 
hand holds a triumphant sword, and when the king marches proudly 
to London, and when the gay court gathers again, gayer and statelier 
than before, say, Nan, wilt thou take my happy hand and suffer 
me to lead thee to that bright court, which thou wilt brighten and 
adorn as a diamond brightens and adorns the crown.” 

‘Oh, Jack, thou speakest too kindly.” 

‘** Nay, mistress, I am thy humble servant. But wouldest thou 
thus glorify my poor life ? ” 

*€ Oh, Jack ; dear Jack.” 

But even as he pressed her to his breast, something passing the 
window outside for a moment obscured the one ray of light which 
streamed through the shutter that had been left a-jar. The girl 
started violently and withdrew from her lover’s embrace. 

‘* What was that?” she whispered, fearfully. 

** Nothing, my queen,” he said, reassuringly. 

** Nay, nay, Jack ; someone passed. Didst not see the shadow ?” 

“?Twas old Diggon, mayhap, or thy brother Toby.” 

**No, no,” she said in terror. ‘“ Diggon is in the field, and Toby 
watches from the road. This is someone who has alighted at the 
postern gate and who comes through the garden.” 

“ Then it is someone who knows the house well, dear love. A 
friend, belike!” 

“Nay. There is noone. Young Master Dowdeswell alone hath 
come hither, over and again. But he is a traitor and hath come 
here spying the land. And oh, Jack, if he should come again, he 
comes as thy enemy. Was he at Naseby?” 

‘* He was, Nan. I saw the prickeared rogue.” 

‘It may be he. Oh, Jack, Jack!” 

Whether it was Master Dowdeswell or not, it was clear that it was 
someone who was acquainted with the ways of Fane Place. For in 
another moment the sound was heard as of a handle being turned, 
and then the heavy tread of one who crossed the outer vestibule and 
drew near to the door;of' the great hall. Anne clasped her lover's 
arm convulsively. 

“« My own love, thou must escape,” she sobbed. 
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window? No,no! He will have placed a watch. In the gallery? 
Alas, not a mouse could. shelter there !” 

She looked around wildly. The footsteps drew yet nearer. 
Suddenly her eyes lighted on the clock’s face. 

*‘ The clock, the clock!” she cried in a stifled voice, 

Throwing open the case and holding aside the pendulum, she 
motioned to Quivil to get within. He obeyed her instantly and 
without a word. She closed the case upon him, and, as she turned 
away, the door of the apartment opened and a loud and stern voice 
demanded admittance. 

Before she had time either for welcome or denial, the speaker 
entered. He was a tall and soldierly man, wanting yet several years 
of thirty—a man whose countenance had acquired the sour 
expression cultivated by the Roundheads, but who was not naturally 
ill-favoured. He looked suspiciously round the room as he came in 
and finally doffed his beaver to the lady. 

“* Good-day, Mistress Anne,” he said. 

“‘ Good-day, Master Dowdeswell,” she returned. 

‘IT come upon business,” he announced. “I have a search-warrant 
to ransack thy house. I seek the body of Master John Quivil. He 
is supposed to be in hiding here or hereabouts, and I ? 

He paused, but she did not speak. 

“TI came this way,” he went on, after a moment. “I thought, 
madam, it might be more agreeable that a friend should search thy 
house than a stranger.” 

“?Twas kindly done, Master Dowdeswell.” 

“Nay, madam. Duty is rarely kind, and I have strictly fulfilled 
my duty, and have cut off every avenue of escape from this house by 
entering myself through the postern-gate while directing my men to 
follow the public path. Iam not kind. But I have been minded 
to make the search as little painful to thee as possible, Is the 
traitor John Quivil hidden here?” he demanded. 

“There is no traitor here,” returned Anne quickly, 

Dowdeswell smiled grimly. 

‘* Mistress Anne, thou know’st what I mean,” he said. ‘“ Thine is 
a wilful. misapprehension, I ask again: Doth the body of the 
traitor John Quivil lie here concealed ? ” 

“I conceal no traitors, Master Dowdeswell.” 

“ But dost thou conceal the body of John Quivil, madam ?” 

For a moment she could not answer, and Dowdeswell smiled, again. 

“T perceive that thou hast lately eaten,” he said. Then, glancing 
at the clock : 

“ Half-past four! ’Tis marvellous strange that thou should’st dine 
or sup at such an hour.” 

“The times are strange, Master Dowdeswell, and we do strange 
things in strange times.” 

“ Aye, mistress, Even to the harbouring of traitors. Who, I 
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desire thee tell me, who hath broken bread in this place? But nay. 
Answer me not. Cover not thy malignancy with falsehood. Thou 
hast a traitor here and I will drag him forth.” 

Then, striding to the door, he shouted to his underlings, who had 
just reached the front entrance of the house. Bidding them search 
the mansion and the out-houses, he seated himself at the table, 
laying a pair of pistols upon it. Anne still stood, with her hands 
clasped, in front of the great clock, whose hands pointed to half-past 
four. It seemed to her that she dared not move from this position. 
She fancied that Quivil’s breathing was audible, and she feared lest 
Dowdeswell should approach his hiding-place too near. 

‘** Wilt thou not be seated, mistress ?” asked Dowdeswell presently, 
in a gentler tone. 

“I do not sit with the king’s enemies,” she replied haughtily. 

‘“‘ Ah, mistress, reproach me not,” he protested. ‘Time was when 
Henry Dowdeswell could win a smile from fair Mistress Anne Fane.’ 

“ That, sir, was when Master Henry Dowdeswell’s heart beat true.” 

‘‘Tt hath beat ever true, Mistress Anne, and never truer than 
now. Didst suppose that Henry Dowdeswell’s heart could beat for 
any maid but Mistress Anne Fane?” 

** Master Dowdeswell!” 

“ Listen, Mistress Anne. Dost forget all the days of youth—all 
the games that we twain played together—all our intercourse, sweet 
and bitter by turns—all the jealousies and rivalries between thy 
humble servant and Jack Quivil? I never liked the lad. But 
I forbore to cuff one upon whom my mistress smiled. Thou 
did’st not often smile upon me, Mistress Anne. Yet there were 
times when thou call’dst me Henry, and when thy hand would clasp 
mine as we crossed the rotten bridge returning from church, and 
when thy thanks came prettily, if I brought thee a honeycomb or 
a dish of yellow plums,” 

** Aye. I bear in mind thy goodness of yore. But Master Henry 
Dowdeswell was then a loyal subject of the king.” 

“Charles Stuart, lady, was then a loyal king unto his subjects.” 

“Tut, tut, sir! His most sacred majesty can do no wrong.” 

‘Mistress, we will not argue that. Speak not we of the king. 
Speak we only of ourselves. Mistress Anne, once thou wert little 
Nan to me.” 

“ Truly, Master Dowdeswell, thou hast a fine memory!” 

** Aye. I have never forgotten one moment of time passed in thy 
fair presence.” 

‘‘ Hush, Master Dowdeswell! I cannot hear thee.” 

** Because I serve not the king, madam?” 

“Aye. And because 4 

““Not because thou lov’st another? Say not that /” 

“IT must say it, Master Dowdeswell.”: 
He looked at her gravely. 
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“ Mistress, is it all forgot?” he said, chidingly. ‘I twined many 
a rosy garland for thee in the days of my carelessness and my pro- 
fligacy, and thou frown’dst not always then. Wilt not smile now, 
when—in my new habit of grace—I, an elect soul, ask for thy favour 
and offer thee peace ?” 

“Thou wert ever kind,” she said, trembling.  “ But I cannot love 
twain.” 

“ And thou lovest—whom ?” 

‘* Pardon me, Master Dowdeswell. But what is that to thee?” 

Then there was silence for a space, and presently the trampling of 
men’s feet sounded in the vestibule. Dowdeswell rose and went to 
the door. 

‘*We have searched, Captain, but we have discovered none,” said 
a harsh voice. ‘Only in the stable a worn-out nag reposeth, and 
there be blood upon his flanks and a slight wound, and methinks he 
hath been in the battle, and in the holster was this kerchief, em- 
broided with the letters J. Q.” 

“Good,” returned Dowdeswell. ‘ Await me without.” 

Then he shut the door and came back to his former position, 
fronting Anne, and with the clock that still pointed to half-past four 
behind her. 

“ Mistress Anne Fane,” he began sententiously, “I like thee well, 
and I would fain make thee my wife and gradually draw thee to 
higher delights and school thy mind to right thinking. To my 
sorrow, thou mislikest me, and I withdraw. But ere I quit thee, I 
conjure thee tell me—as thou fearest God and as thou lovest virtue 
and desirest the rewards of Heaven—dost thou conceal here in some 
secret chamber or in some hidden vault the person of the rebel 
whom I seek ?” 

“No,” said Anne. 

“As thou dreadest the fires of hell, mistress, I conjure thee to 
speak the truth.” 

“TI do speak the truth, sir.” 

“Without quibbling, mistress, I bid thee inform me if one lie :-hid 
here in some secret chamber whom / account a rebel.” 

“ There is no secret chamber here, Master Dowdeswell.” 

“Mistress Anne, zs John Quivil here?” 

“Master Dowdeswell, thou hast sought throughout the house and 
thou hast not found him, and I tell thee there is no secret chamber 
here.” 

“Then to whom appertaineth the wearied nag in the stable?” 

“How can I say? Our stable-door hath no key, and he who will 
may place his beast there.” 

“ Mistress, fear the Lord and speak the truth! To whom apper- 
taineth the kerchief embroidered with the letters J. Q. ?” 

“Master Dowdeswell, thou hurriest to conclusions, May no man 
own the initials J. Q. save one?” 
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“ Parley not with me, madam. I love thee, Mistress'Anne. But 
my conscience condemns me even while I bandy words with thee. 
Tell me—lest I drag thee to the seat of justice—where hidest thou 
the person of John Quivil?” 

She was almost at her wit’s end. But she held firm. 

“ How knowest thou that Master Quivil was at the ill-fated field of 
Naseby ?” she asked. 

‘How know I? Because I saw him, madam—saw him in the 
rear company of the man Charles Stuart, whom thou callest king. I 
saw him, and I know that he fled in this direction. Madam, the 
evidence of his presence here is circumstantial. Here is his wearied 
steed and his kerchief. Yield him up.” 

“Were it in my power, Master Dowdeswell, never would I yield 
him up! The king’s leal servants are my true friends, and I deliver 
no faithful friend to a cruel foe.” 

** Because thou lovest him, mistress ?” 

‘“Not so. Because I love the king.” 

Dowdeswell gave a short laugh. 

“Tis a woman’s wile,” he said. ‘“ The traitor is here, madam ; 
thou hast as good as admitted his presence. I must away with thee 
to the seat of judgment. We will see if a more powerful hand than 
mine can force confession from thee.” 

But he did not order her to prepare herself to depart. | He stood 
looking at her with blazing eyes. 

“ Vain and trifling woman!” he burst forth at length. “ Thinkest 
thou to dissemble with me? Thinkest thou to deceive the Lord’s 
elect? Know that I see thy wicked endeavour—that I perceive thy 
bold purpose—and that I despise thy shallow deceit. ‘The man 
John Quivil is here. Madam, he is here, and I forbid thee 
to conceal him longer. Acquaint me, I command thee, where 
he is!” 

He paused fora moment. Then he proceeded more gently. 

“Woman, if thou hast a conscience, confess thy sin,” he said. 
* Thou lovest: ’tis pity, for thou lovest an ill man. But let not 
thy love destroy thy conscience. *Tis truth that I bid thee speak. 
Do thou thy duty and tell me this thing.” 

“ Master Dowdeswell, thou said’st but now that thou lovedst me,” 
said Anne. “If thou hast ever loved me, ask no more, but depart 
in peace.” 

“T said I loved thee!” he cited impetuously. “* Yea, and I do love 
thee! Even as Jacob loved Rachel love I thee! Even as the hart 
desireth the water-brooks—even so do I desire thee! My sole desire 
in life is to content thee, and if needful I would shed my blood 
for thee. Dear Nan, wilt not return my love, and come into my 
arms, confessing thy great fault of to-day and telling me where John 
Quivil lies hid ? ” 

‘No, Master Dowdeswell,” said Anne, with dignity. ‘Take me 
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away and immure me in the vilest of dungeons. But for my love’s 
sake and for my conscience’ sake, I will reveal naught.” 

“ But wilt not love me, Nan?” 

“ No.” 

He was deeply mortified. The perspiration stood upon his brow 
and his heart was hot within him. He looked at her again. Then, 
with an unpremeditated gesture, he raised his eyes to the clock-face 
above her head. Something in its aspect struck him strangely. 

“ Half-past four!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Half-past four! Is it always 
half-past four here, mistress ? ” 

*‘ The clock hath stopped,” faltered she. 

‘Strange that it should stop even as I entered the chamber,” said 
he. ‘Let me set it going for thee, madam.” 

** Nay,” she said quickly. ‘ Why set it going for naught, since 
thou art going to take me to jail? Let the clock be.” 

‘‘ That would be indeed an unkind measure,” said he. ‘ Even if 
thou be taken hence, should not the members of thy household 
know the time?” 

*T have no servants,” said she. 

“None, madam? Beware. Dost dwell alone — absolutely 
solitary ?” 

“My brother Toby is here,” she admitted. ‘But he never looks 
at the clock. And our old servant is half-blind and cannot read the 
time.” 

*‘ Nevertheless, I will see the clock,” said Dowdeswell. 

And putting her aside, he flung the clock-case wide. 

“ By St. George!” he exclaimed, ‘*’tis even as I suspected.” 

“‘ Quivil stepped forth, his: plumed hat in one hand ahd a pistol in 
the other. He bowed low and courteously. 

“ Good-day, Master Dowdeswell,” he said. ‘ We are ill-met.” 

“T arrest thee,” said Dowdeswell. ‘‘ Sergeant Fairchild , 

He was about to raise his voice to call upon his subordinates to 
enter and to seize Quivil. But, quick as thought, Anne circumvented 
him. Snatching one of his pistols from the table, she darted up the 
flight of steps into the gallery ; and leaning over the railing, she cried 
to Dowdeswell to stay his movements. 

“Hold!” she cried imperatively. ‘See here, Master Dowdeswell! 

I have thy pistol. It is loaded. I hold it to my heart. Raise thy 
voice but by a syllable—touch Master Quivil by but one finger—and 
I fire !—I fire, hark ye, and I am dead! And thou lovest me, Master 
Dowdeswell, thou lovest me! Nay—stand where thou art. Stir 
but an inch, and I die. See—the pistol is at my bosom! Listen! 
Make up thy mind to depart in peace and leave Jack Quivil unharmed, 
while I count ten. For if, when I come to ten, thou be still here, I 
fire—and I die—thy little Nan, whom thou lovest, dies!” 

She began to count, leaning over the balustrade, with the pistol 
pressed against her breast and her finger on the trigger, and with her 
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eyes fixed upon the two men. They dared not stir. The determin- 
ation in her eyes held them spellbound. 

** One,” she began. 

“ Stop, Nan, stop!” entreated Quivil. ‘ Let me go with him! I 
care naught. Stop, dear love, stop counting, and take that pistol 
from thy breast! Come down, I adjure thee !” 

“* Two,” she proceeded, slowly. Zhree ° 

** Mistress Anne, I cannot do the thing I would. But O, for the 
love of God, take that deadly instrument from thy breast !” implored 
Dowdeswell. 

“ Four,” she went on. “ ive—six 

** Nan, thou art killing me! I care not a jot for imprisonment 
or death.” 

“* Seven . : 

‘Nan, my little Nan, think that man who loves owes duty too. 
Have mercy on me, and come down !” 

66 Eight ” 

‘* Nan, sweet soul, forbear ! ” 

‘*Nan, in God’s name, cease !” 

6é Nine ” 

‘For love’s sake!” cried Quivil, pointing his pistol at his own 
breast. 

‘“* For conscience !” exclaimed Dowdeswell, seizing the pistol which 
still lay upon the table and thrusting it against his head. 

Simultaneously the two men fired. 

6c Te nN / n 

It was a mechanical cry. Anne dropped the pistol from her hand 
and rushed down the steps, and as she reached the bottom, Dow- 
deswell’s troopers hurried into the room. But the Cavalier and the 
Roundhead—who had loved Mistress Anne so well—lay dead, and 
above them stood the silent clock pointing to half-past four. 
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